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A Comparison of Two Techniques Employed in the 
Study of Interpersonal Perception! 


Ivan D. Sreiner University of Illinois 
Joan S. Dopae, University of Illinois 


Studies of interpersonal perception frequently involve asking subjects 
(Ss) to rate their associates on a set of scales descriptive of personality 
characteristics, attitudes, or interests. Sometimes Ss are asked to describe 
their associates as accurately as possible on these variables (2, 4, 8, 9); 
sometimes they are asked to put themselves in the place of their associates 
and respond as they think these associates would (1, 3, 5, 6, 11, 12). These 
two kinds of instructions provide Ss with different response sets. In the 
first case, the S is asked to describe the ‘‘manifest stimulus value” of his 
associates; in the second case, the S is asked to describe these associates 
as they see themselves—or, more accurately, to describe their reported self- 
percepts. Gage, Leavitt, and Stone (7) have suggested that the discrepancy 
between these two sets of ratings may be regarded as a measure of the 
degree to which the rater attributes self-insight and frankness to his as- 
sociates. 

The research reported in this paper attempts to answer the following 
questions: How different are the descriptions yielded by these two kinds of 
instructions? Are the discrepancies between the two kinds of ratings in- 
fluenced by S’s sociometric preference for the associates he is rating? Does 
it matter whether the S has had pleasant or frustrating experiences with 
the person he is rating? Is one set of instructions more likely than the 
other to lead the 5 to rate others as being like himself? 


METHODS 


The Ss in this investigation were 60 female students from an introductory 
psychology class who volunteered to participate in a study of how people 
work together in groups. They reported to the laboratory in groups of 
three, and were set to work building a design with small wooden blocks. 
Ss were instructed to build any one of four model designs pictured on 
cards which were placed before them. Each 8 was provided with 9 blocks, 
and it was explained that each design required the use of all 27 blocks. 
The necessity for cooperative effort was stressed, since the object of the 
“game” was to produce a design using a minimum number of “moves.” 


1 This research was partially supported by a grant from the University of Illinois 
Research Board. 
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Ss were not permitted to speak to one another, but communicated about 
their preference for designs through the use of push buttons which caused 
lights to flash in front of their partners. The push buttons, lights, and 
model designs were all numbered serially from one to four, permitting each 
S to express her preference to the other persons. Ss took turns, each adding 
one block at a time to the design, or correcting a previously placed block, 
until a perfect replica of one of the model designs had been produced. 
A more detailed description of the designs and of the experimental pro- 
cedures is presented elsewhere (10). 

After the group had produced a perfect design, the members responded 
to a questionnaire. Ss were asked which of their two partners they would 
most like to have remain in their group if they were doing the task again 
in competition for a one-hundred-dollar prize. They were also asked 
whether they would like to have one or both partners replaced in the event 
of such competition. In addition, each S rated herself on nine five-point 
graphic rating scales. The scales called for self-ratings on interest in classical 
music, propensity to blame oneself for failures, religiosity, behavioral 
consistency, sensitivity to frustration, reliance upon own judgments, 
satisfaction with a followership role, interest in science, and propensity to 
yield to others’ wishes. After making these ratings, Ss were asked to rate 
each of their partners on the same scales, indicating the answers each 
partner should have given, if she knew and admitted the truth about 
herself. Finally, each S rated her partners again, this time predicting each 
partner’s actual answers on each of the nine scales. 

Ten of the 20 groups were subjected to a manipulation which has not yet 
been mentioned. Before these ten groups began work on a design the experi- 
menter threw a switch which rearranged the circuits connecting push 
buttons with signal lights. As a consequence of this procedure, half the 
messages sent by persons in these ten groups were inaccurate (e.g., S pressed 
the button to indicate a preference for design No. 1, but this caused her 
partner’s No. 3 light to flash). There is clear evidence that this made the 
task more frustrating and difficult. In response to items on the question- 
naire, 17 of the 30 Ss who received this treatment said the task was frustrat- 
ing, whereas only 3 of the 30 Ss for whom the circuits were not rearranged 
regarded the task as frustrating. Fifteen Ss in the groups for whom the 
circuits were changed said they would like to have one or both partners 
replaced if they were to repeat the task; only five Ss in the other groups 
indicated a desire to have a partner replaced. In response to a check list of 
criticisms, members of the former groups made an average of 3.07 criticisms 
of their partners, whereas members of the latter groups made an average 
of only .63 criticisms. Furthermore, the groups for whom the circuits were 
rearranged required an average of 58.3 moves to complete a design; the 
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other groups required an average of only 34.7 moves. In the subsequent 
discussion, the ten groups for whom the circuits were secretly rearranged 
will be called the frustrated groups, and the ten groups for whom the circuits 
were not changed will be called the unfrustrated groups. 


RESULTS 


Each § rated each of her partners twice: once attempting to be as accu- 
rate as possible in describing her partner’s real attributes (realistic ratings), 
and once attempting to predict her partner’s reported self-percept (self- 
percept ratings). The over-all discrepancy between these two ratings of a 
partner was computed by summing the discrepancies across the nine 
graphic rating scales. Thus if a S’s two ratings of a partner’s interest in 
classical music were in the second and fourth spaces of the graphic rating 
scale, this was counted as a discrepancy of two and was added to the dis- 
crepancies on the other eight scales to obtain the over-all discrepancy 
between the two sets of ratings given by S to that partner. Table 1 reports 
the means of these over-all discrepancy scores for Ss in the two types of 
groups. It is to be noted that the discrepancies for Ss in the unfrustrated 
groups are about the same size when rating a chosen partner as when 
rating an unchosen partner. But for Ss in the frustrated groups, discrep- 
ancies are significantly smaller when rating a chosen partner. (The signifi- 
cance of these differences was evaluated by use of the ¢ test for correlated 
means.) 

With nine five-step graphic rating scales it is possible for the two sets of 
ratings given by any 8 to a specified partner to differ by as many as 36 
points. The obtained discrepancy scores ranged from zero to 15, and the 
mean of all the discrepancy scores was 7.5. These differences are so large 
that it seems unreasonable to regard the two techniques as interchangeable. 

Because each § also rated herself on each of the nine scales, it was possible 
to compute assumed similarity scores. Over-all discrepancy scores repre- 
senting the disparity between the S’s ratings of herself and each of her 


TABLE 1 
Mean Discrepancies between Two Sets of Ratings of Work Partners 





Mean Discrepancies in Ratings of: 





Ratings Made by: N® P. of Differences 
between Mean 
Discrepancies 














Chosen Partners + [ten Fae Partners 
| 


Unfrustrated subjects 26 7.19 7.12 a 
Frustrated subjects 27 | 6.33 9.22 01 
All subjects | 53 | 6.75 8.19 01 





* N’s are less than 30 and 60 due to omissions in the data. 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Assumed Similarity Scores Derived from ‘‘Realistic Ratings’’ and ‘‘Self-percept 
Ratings’’ of Chosen Work Partners 























“Realistic” “Self-percept”’ P. of Differences 
Ratings Made by: N* Assumed nh men between Mean 
Similarity Similarity Discrepancies 
Unfrustrated subjects 28 8.30 9.11 — 
Frustrated subjects 26 10.71 8.82 01 
All subjects 54 9.53 8.96 — 











* N’s are less than 30 and 60 because of omissions in the data. 


TABLE 3 


Mean Assumed Similarity Scores Derived from ‘‘Realistic Ratings’’ and ‘‘Self-percept 
ol ” of Unchosen Work Partners 





























| | “Realistic” ““Self-percept”’ P. of Differences 
Ratings Made by: i 7 Assumed Aasemed between Mean 
Similarity Similarity Discrepancies 
4 > aamaiaals, gr ws. f° ——_ .. 
Unfrustrated subjects | 27 ] 11.00 9.75 | 10 
Frustrated subjects | 28 | 11.64 9.11 .01 
All subjects 55 5 | 11.33 9.44 | 001 











* N’s are less than 30 and 60 because of omissions in the data. 


two sets of ratings of a partner were computed as above by summing the 
nine separate discrepancies. Tables 2 and 3 report the means of these 
assumed similarity scores. For all Ss considered collectively there is a 
significant tendency for Ss to think that the unchosen partner will rate 
herself as being more like oneself than she really is. However, this tendency 
is most pronounced among Ss in the frustrated groups. Ss in the frustrated 
groups also think the chosen partner will rate herself as being more like 
oneself than she really is, but this tendency is not shared by Ss in the un- 
frustrated groups. 

The product-moment correlation between the assumed similarity scores 
based on data obtained using these two different techniques is .58 for 
assumed similarity to the chosen partner and .49 for assumed similarity 
to the unchosen partner. Stated differently, only about 30 per cent of the 
variance in one set of assumed similarity scores can be explained as due to 
variance in the other set of scores. Again the two techniques do not appear 
to be interchangeable. 


DISCUSSION 


Before examing the implications of the above data, it is well to explore the 
possibility that the differences obtained in this study are artifacts of the 
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method employed. In rating their partners, Ss always made the realistic 
ratings before making the self-percept ratings, and it is possible that the 
greater assumed similarity in the case of the second ratings is a consequence 
of their having been made last. If the Ss’ first ratings of a partner were 
very different from their own self-ratings, any feeling on the pert of the 
Ss that their second ratings should differ from their first might almost 
necessarily lead the Ss to make the second ratings more like their own 
self-ratings. However, there are two reasons for rejecting this argument. 
Ss’ first ratings of their partners are not really very different from their 
own self-ratings. The mean assumed similarity score derived from the 
first ratings was never larger than 11.64, whereas it could have been as 
large as 36. (Large scores mean little assumed similarity.) If Ss felt a need 
to make their second ratings differ from their first, the opportunity to 
make them less like their own self-ratings was twice as great as the op- 
portunity to make them more like their own self-ratings. Furthermore, a 
need to make one’s second ratings different from the first would presumably 
operate when rating the chosen as well as the unchosen partner and should 
have been responsible for equal discrepancies in these two cases. But, as 
Table 1 shows, the mean discrepancy between first and second ratings is 
significantly larger when Ss in frustrated groups are rating unchosen 
partners than when rating chosen partners. An explanation based on the 
assumption of a need to make second ratings differ from the first ratings 
does not seem adequate to explain the data. 

There is also the possibility of an effect due to regression of ratings toward 
the mean. Second ratings might tend to regress toward the middle of the 
rating scales due to lack of reliability in the instrument. And, if Ss’ ratings 
of themselves happened to lie at the middle of the scales, this regression 
effect would cause the second ratings to reflect greater assumed similarity 
than the first. This explanation must also be rejected. In the frustrated 
groups, Ss’ ratings of themselves deviated from the middle of the scales 
by an average of 1.05 steps on the five-step scales; their first ratings of 
their partners deviated by an average of 1.06 steps. In the unfrustrated 
groups, the comparable figures are .97 and 1.07. The self-ratings and the 
first ratings of partners are so similar with respect to deviation from the 
mid-point that any appreciable regression effect could only be expected 
to decrease the degree of assumed similarity reflected by the second ratings. 

Furthermore, regression effects cannot account for a large portion of 
the discrepancy between the realistic and self-percept ratings. In the 
frustrated groups the second ratings deviated from the mean of the scales 
by an average of only .10 steps less than did the first ratings. This means 
that over all nine scales, regression effects could be held responsible for a 
total discrepancy between these two scores of only .9 steps. The mean 
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obtained discrepancy between these two scores was 7.77. In the unfrustrated 
groups the second ratings deviated from the mean of the scales by only .06 
steps less than did the first ratings. In this case, regression effects could 
explain a maximum discrepancy of .54 steps between these two sets of 
ratings, and the mean obtained discrepancy was 7.15 steps. 

The data of this study indicate that the two commonly used techniques 
for obtaining information about an individual’s perception of others do not 
always measure the same thing. When Ss are asked to rate others as they 
really are, they describe persons whom they do not like as rather different 
from themselves; when asked to rate others as those persons would rate 
themselves, assumed similarity is greater. When Ss are rating persons 
whom they like, these two techniques yield approximately equal assumed 
similarity scores, unless Ss have been subjected to a frustrating experience. 

Throughout the data there are indications that the descriptions yielded 
by these two techniques are maximally different when individuals have been 
subjected to a frustrating experience. A clew concerning the reason for this 
may be found in the results obtained when using unfrustrated groups. 
Tables 2 and 3 suggest that even among unfrustrated Ss it is the ratings of 
the unchosen partner which are most systematically affected by the ex- 
perimenter’s choice of research technique. And data cited above indicate 
that a frustrating experience of the sort employed in this study accentuates 
tendencies to dislike and reject others. Consequently, the fact that a frus- 
trating experience increases the differences between ratings obtained by 
the two techniques may be explained as a consequence of the effect of 
frustration on the sociometric relationships within the group. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that all Ss employed in this study were strangers 
at the time they began their group activity, and that the experimental 
conditions may very well have prevented the formation of really strong 
likes and dislikes, such as may be found outside the laboratory. In real 
life groups, the two techniques might produce results which are even more 
strikingly different. 

The data of this study suggest a basis for reconciling some of the con- 
tradictory findings of research concerned with interpersonal perception. 
Because the two common techniques for eliciting responses do not neces- 
sarily measure the same thing, it is not at all surprising that different 
researchers, using different techniques, have sometimes produced seemingly 
contradictory findings. Once it is recognized that an individual’s perception 
of another’s real qualities need not coincide with his perception of that 
person’s reported self-percept, such inconsistencies need not be regarded 
as genuine contradictions. Instead, as Gage, Leavitt, and Stone (7) suggest, 
such discrepancies may be treated as meaningful data which increase our 
understanding of interpersonal perception. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper compares two commonly employed techniques for obtaining 
data on interpersonal perception. One technique yields information about a 
person’s perception of another individual’s real qualities; the second tech- 
nique measures his perception of the other individual’s self-percept. These 
two descriptions of another person are often quite different, especially 
when the associate being described is not liked, and when the descriptions 
are given after participation in a frustrating group experience. Recognition 
of the fact that these two techniques are not interchangeable should lead 
to a clarification of some of the seemingly inconsistent findings concerning 
interpersonal perception. 

Manuscript received: July 16, 1956 
Revised manuscript received: October 3, 1956 
Ivan D. Steiner 
Department of Psychology 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Inter-Group Similarities of Role Correlates' 


Donautp W. Otmstep, University of Wisconsin 


This study develops an aspect of the concept of social role by an ex- 
ploratory analysis of similarities among small organized voluntary groups 
with respect to three role-related variables—psychological involvement, 
sociometric status, and duration of membership. Some effort is also made 
to examine certain relationships between group roles and group processes. 

There are a variety of definitions and theoretical contexts in which the 
widely used term, social role, appears in social-psychological literature 
(3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12). Some implications of the way the term is conceived for 
present purposes will be indicated briefly. 

To say that role X occurs in a group appears to imply that: (a) some 
group member exhibits certain regularities of behavior which are a function 
of the operation of the group—that is, which are not simply regularities of 
behavior expressive of the member’s ‘‘personality,”’ and (b) such behavioral 
regularities can be distinguished from those associated with other roles in 
the group, and from behavior which is not a part of any role (10, p. 331). 
To say that role X occurs in several groups appears to imply, in addition, 
that (a) certain similarities of behavior can be observed among the differ- 
ent persons filling corresponding roles in each group, and (b) these inter- 
group similarities can be distinguished from those associated with other 
roles that are congruent in the groups, and from broad similarities of 
behavior not associated with any role. 

It seems reasonable to expect that a member regarded as filling a given 
role in a group: (a) will have a characteristic degree of psychological in- 
volvement (13, p. 622); and (b) will tend to have a characteristic status 
within the group (7, p. 77)—that is, he should be distinguishable in these 
respects from members filling other group roles. If, then, essentially the 
same role is found in a number of similar groups, the members filling 
corresponding roles in the several groups would be expected to exhibit 
similarities of involvement and within-group status. 

In stable, organized groups, two somewhat overlapping processes can be 
posited as occurring: (a) the persons constituting the membership are 


This paper is based on data secured in connection with Contract N8onr66216 
between the Office of Naval Research and the University of Minnesota (Elio D. 
Monachesi, principal investigator), and developed from a technical report, ‘‘Atti- 
tudinal Correlates of Role-Selection Processes in Organized Groups,’’ by the author 
and Philip C. Sagi (now of the University of Alabama). The present work was sup- 
ported by a grant from the Research Committee of the Graduate School, University 
of Wisconsin. 
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changing, with some members “retiring” (completing a normal membership 
period) or withdrawing (cutting short a normal membership period), and 
new members being added; and (b) some individual members are shifting 
from one role to another. This means that such real-life groups are usually 
composed of both old-timers and recruits, and suggests that the role an 
individual is filling at a given time may be related to the relative length of 
his membership. These considerations also indicate the desirability of 
viewing group roles, at least with regard to formalized or organized groups, 
as fairly stable group characteristics which may be activated by different 
persons at different times (10, p. 329). Longitudinal study of the shifts in 
personnel filling essentially the same roles—the study of a group process—is 
thus indicated. 

In the study of natural groups in the field, adequate observation of the 
multitudinous similarities and differences of behavior which are ordered 
and summarized by the role concept may not be feasible in many circum- 
stances. Direct evidence, sufficient for the accurate inference of roles, may 
be difficult to obtain. However, it often may be possible to obtain indicants 
or measures of the role-related attitude and status variables and to view 
these as reflections of the several roles filled by the members of various 
groups. 

The foregoing discussion sketches a rationale maintaining that, in 
organized groups, attitudes of involvement, interpersonal status, and 
length of membership can be viewed profitably as examples of role cor- 
relates. This rationale stresses the desirability of specifying group roles 
which have intergroup applicability. The roles or role categories thus 
arrived at can be expected to be broad and probably of greater sociological 
than psychological interest, since nuances of intermember relationships in 
particular groups would undoubtedly be lost to view. At present, there is no 
generally accepted system of such role categories available. For the present 
research, a simple dichotomy of group roles, applicable to any formally 
organized group and exiaustive of the membership, was selected: officer and 
constituent. 

A member filling either the officer or constituent role at a given time is 
destined to fall into one of four categories, of importance for group oper- 
ation, by some future date: (a) he may have continued as, or have become, 
an officer; (b) he may have continued as a constituent; (c) he may have 
continued his membership until a ‘normal completion” of membership 
occurred; or (d) he may have withdrawn voluntarily from the group, 
presumably for psychological reasons, as a ‘‘premeture terminator.” The 
difference between the latter two categories, from the standpoint of the 
successful continuation of the group, is that the ‘normal completers” are 
generally provided for by members’ expectations and pose no threat to 
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group solidarity, whereas the “premature terminators” usually constitute 
some degree of group “casualty” since the overt act of termination is a 
denial of the presumed benefits of continued association. 

If role-assignmen* or role-selection processes are occurring in a group, 
then role behavior should be predictive, to some extent, of impending 
changes in who fills what roles; role correlates should be similarly predictive. 
In this view, for example, those constituents who in the future will be 
entering into the officer role should begin to take on the characteristics 
of the present occupants of the officer role, with respect to role-related 
variables. 

HYPOTHESES 


Considering only the simplest, or dichotomous, conditions—two group 
roles, two points in time, and two reasons for cessation of membership— 
eight member categories can be established. These can be abbreviated for 
convenience as shown below: 





Circumstance by Time 2 
Role at Time 1 





Officer Constituent Fn | Withdrawn 





Constituent (C) co CC CN CW 





Officer (O) 00 Oc ON | Ow 





The basic hypothesis which this approach formulates and tests is that 
members who are in corresponding member categories (OO, OC, etc.) in 
a number of similar organized voluntary groups will tend to have similar 
scores at Time 1 on each of the role-related variables (status, involvement, 
length of membership). Pooling of members into the eight member cate- 
gories, regardless of actual group affiliation, is implied as a test procedure, 
and intergroup appropriateness of med&ures is assumed. 

The “basic hypothesis” refers to over-all differences asserted to exist 
among the member categories. Several additional ‘‘working”’ hypotheses, 
suggested by the rationale, are needed to ascertain the characteristics of 
these differences. In establishing the following hypotheses, an attempt 
has been made to include fairly systematic consideration of comparisons 
deemed meaningful and important, rather than simply by “broadside” 
comparison of all the many possible combinations of pairs and triads and 
tetrads of categories (8, p. 304; 15). 

First, considering only the roles at Time 1, it would be expected that: 

Hypothesis 1. Officers (O) will have higher status, greater involvement, 
and longer duration of membership than constituents (C). 

The rationale asserts that if group processes are operative, members 
should show indications at Time 1, on role-related measures, of roles they 
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are to assume by Time 2. Specifically, constituents who are to become 
officers should have begun to acquire “‘officerlike” characteristics. Hence: 

Hypothesis 2. On the mean magnitude of measures taken at Time 1, 
CO will be between O and the other constituents (CC + CN + CW). 

The preceding hypothesis asserts, in effect, that impending role changes 
are anticipated by the role correlates. Is impending termination of member- 
ship also anticipated by the rc!»-related variables? If so, then those who 
will have left the groups by Time 2 should differ, on the measures taken 
at Time 1, from those who are to continue membership. Those who are 
about to terminate membership might be expected to indicate less in- 
volvement than those who are to continue, and this could be accompanied 
by a somewhat lower within-group “friendship” status. Furthermore, these 
effects should be stronger in the case of those who are to withdraw ‘‘pre- 
maturely’”—with the implication of some dissatisfaction—than among 
those who will have completed their membership term “normally.”’ How- 
ever, with respect to length of membership, the continuing members can be 
expected to have had less time as members than those who are to depart 
for either reason. The foregoing reasoning produces the following hy- 
potheses, with officers and constituents treated separately, as is implied by 
Hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 3a. (OO + OC) will have higher status and greater involve- 
ment than ON, and ON will have higher status and greater involvement 
than OW; but (OO + OC) will have shorter duration of membership than 
(ON + OW). 

Hypothesis 3b. (CO + CC) will have higher status and greater involve- 
ment than CN, and CN will have higher status and greater involvement 
than CW; but (CO + CC) will have shorter duration of membership than 
(CN + CW). 

Finally, officers at Time 1 who are to continue as officers until Time 2, 
and constituents at Time 1 who are to become officers by Time 2, should 
have higher status and greater involvement at Time 1 then those who 
are to continue membership in the constituent role. However, there appears 
to be no reason why these two categories should differ in length of member- 
ship. Thus: 

Hypothesis 4a. OO will have higher status and greater involvement than 
OC, but OO and OC will not differ in duration of membership. 

Hypothesis 4b. CO will have higher status and greater involvement than 
CC, but CO and CC will not differ in duration of membership. 


STUDY PROCEDURES 


Two samples of college-student voluntary organizations were studied. 
Sample I consists of 293 members of 23 ‘‘Task” organizations, or those 
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having explicit and objective goals consisting of the creation of products or 
services for the student body (e.g., governing boards), and Sample II con- 
sists of 219 members of 16 ‘“No-Task” organizations, or those whose 
products and services were primarily for internal consumption (e.g., 
fraternities). The No-Task groups are thus “‘sociability”’ or “‘congeniality”’ 
groups. The “samples” constituted all such groups on a university campus 
which at the time of study fell within an arbitrary size limitation and 
were judged to be clearly Task or No-Task in avowed function. Question- 
naire data, secured in a testing room under research-staff supervision, 
were secured for about 93 per cent of the claimed membership of the 39 
groups. Group size varied from 6 to 26 members. Of the 39 groups, 17 
were all male, 5 were all female, and 17 had both males and females; about 
70 per cent of the subjects were male. 

As a measure of involvement, a member’s score on an eight-item Gutt- 
man scale of Personal Involvement (PI) was used. An example of the 
fixed-response items is: “How important is the group to you?” The coeffi- 
cient of reproducibility was .90 (N = 512). On PI, a score of 1 represents 
maximum involvement, and a score of 9, minimum involvement. As a 
measure of within-group status, an index of Sociometric Status (SS) was 
devised, consisting, for a given member, of the number of sociometric 
friendship choices received, divided by the highest number received by a 
member of the group (4). SS could thus range from 0 (lowest status) to 1 
(highest status). Time in group (TG) is the number of months a member 
said he had belonged to the group at the time of the questionnaire session. 

About six months after the questionnaires were completed, during which 
interval the summer recess occurred, a follow-up was conducted to deter- 
mine the category in which individuals belonged at Time 2. Those who 
were eligible for membership and were enrolled in school at the time of 
follow-up, but were no longer members, were placed in a “premature with- 
drawal” (OW or CW) category, while those who were no longer eligible for 
membership, or were not enrolled in school (graduated, left for military 
service, etc.) were placed in a “normal-completion” (ON or CN) category.” 


RESULTS 


Although it was expected that certain differences between the Task and 
No-Task groups might well appear, these could not be deduced from the 


? Strictly speaking, only those who graduate are ‘‘normal completers,’’ but those 
leaving school for other reasons (e.g., military service, low grades, economic pres- 
sure) were classed as normal completions on the assumption that all ‘‘other reasons’’ 
were not importantly related to the within-group processes under study. Further 
breakdown would have complicated the procedure and would have led into the 
thickets of motivational analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
Means of Member Categories on Three Role-Related Measures, by Task and No-Task 
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* On PI, higher scores indicate less involvement. 
t TG scores not available for 18 members. 


rationale, so the hypotheses were posed identically for both samples. The 
number of members in each of the eight member categories, and mean 
scores on the three measures, are shown for each sample in Table 1. The 
small number of members falling in certain of the categories unfortunately 
meant that some tests of the hypotheses wou'd probably have indetermi- 
nate results. It can be noted also that the relatively large proportion of 
members in the normal-completion categories (ON and CN) certifies to the 
continuing problem of member replacement in such groups (11). Over the 
six-months interval, 58 per cent of the members of the Task groups, and 
39 per cent of the No-Task members, concluded their membership “nor- 
mally.” In the Task groups, 19 per cent of the members withdrew “prema- 
turely” over the interval, compared to 8 per cent of the No-Task members. 
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The “basic” hypothesis was tested by three analysis of variance tests 
for each sample. The F-ratios were as follows: 
Task No-Task 


PI 3.10 2.99 
8S 9.72 4.04 
TG 6.51 3.31 


In each case, the indicated probability level is less than .005, interpreted 
to signify that the eight category means did not come from a common 
population, or that individuals in a given member category tended to have 
similar ‘scores on a given measure which differentiated them from indi- 
viduals in the other categories in a nonrandom fashion. 

The numbered hypotheses were tested by analysis of variance and t-tests, 
with results summarized in Table 2. These hypotheses for the most part 
specified direction of expected differences, or relative magnitude, so that 
questions both of directionality and statistical significance of differences 
are involved. 

Hypothesis 1. The direction of difference was as expected in each case— 
with officers having higher status, greater involvement, and longer member- 
ship duration than the constituents, in both samples. However, in No-Task 
groups, the differences were not statistically significant for SS and PI. 

Hypothesis 2. As expected, those constituents who were to become 
officers (CO) had significantly higher status than other constituents, but 
less than officers, in both samples. With respect to involvement, an inter- 
esting effect appeared in both samples. Although constituents generally 
gave responses indicating less involvement than did officers (Hypothesis 1), 
those constituents who were to become officers showed greater involvement 
than officers. This is here taken to represent “‘superconfirmation”’ of the 
hypothesis that the future role would be anticipated in the measure taken 
at the initial time. In retrospect, it would seem to be a case of the super- 
conformity of those who are to rise to key positions in established social 
systems; its extent was not fully provided for in the formulation of the 
hypothesis. On TG, Hypothesis 2 was confirmed for Task groups, while in 
No-Task groups the CO category had the shortest mean duration of member- 
ship, . trary to hypothesis (F-ratio significant). That is, in the No-Task 
groups, the CO members were relatively “rapid risers.” 

Hypothesis 3a. The direction was as expected in five of six instances, 
but only one difference was significant. Some of the categories involved 
had very few members in them (see Table 1). The SS measure did not 
discriminate significantly among continuing officers, normally terminating 
officers, and withdrawing officers, in either sample. In both Task and No- 
Task groups, the officers who were to continue membership, either as 
officers or constituents (OO + OC), showed greater involvement than . 
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TABLE 2 


Summary, Tests of Selected Differences of Means of Member Categories on Three 
Measures, by Task and No-Task* 











yee Predicted Relative Magnitude uP Observed Means P< 

1. 88 O>C = 63> «31 -005 
N-T 59> .42 -- 

PI Oo<C T 5.0 < 5.6 02 
N-T 5.1 < 5.6 _ 

TG Oo>c z 16.0 > 11.4 -005 
N-T 22.7 > 16.7 -005 

2. 8S 0 >CO> (CC + CN + CW) T 63> .62> .28 -005 
N-T 59> .54> «.40 -005 

PI 0 <CO < (CC +CN+ CW) T 5.0 > 4.9 < 5.7 -05 
N-T 5.1 > 4.2 < 8.8 -005 

TG 0 >CO> (CC + CN + CW) T 16.0 > 13.2 > 11.1 .005 
N-T 22.7 > 13.8 <17.1t -O1f 

3a. SS (00 + OC) > ON > OW T 69> .62> .60 _ 
N-T w¢ > - 

PI (00 + OC) < ON < OW T 4.6 < 4.7 < 6.9 - 
N-T 4.8 < 5.4 < 7.0 _ 

TG (OO + OC) < (ON + OW) T 10.4 < 16.9 -02 
N-T 21.9 < 24.3 — 

2b. 8S (CO + CC) > CN > CW > 42> .29> .2 .01 

N-T —&> &> 19 01 

PI (CO + CC) <CN < CW ry 48 < 6.3 << 69 01 
N-T 5.4 < 6.7 < 6.3 _ 

TG (CO + CC) < (CN + CW) ' 9.4 < 12.0 01 
N-T 18.7 < 19.5 -005 

4a. 8S 00 > OC x 57 << .92% a 
N-T 37 << .61f _ 

PI 00 < OC T §.2 > 3.7% _ 
N-T 6.7 > 4.6t - 

TG 00 ~ OC T 9.2 ~ 13.0 — 
N-T 17.7 ~ 22.4 — 

4b.88S ° co>cc T 52> .33 01 
N-T a> — 

PI co <Ccc T 4.9 > 4.73 — 
N-T 4.2 < 5.8 -005 
TG co~cCCc 7 13.2 > 6.0% 005% 
N-T 13.8 — 13.7 —_ 














* In this table, the relevant “observed means”’ are presented in the same order as the “‘predicted relative 
magnitude” for comparison. 

t “Superconfirmation”’ of hypothesis; see text. 

t Direction contrary to hypothesis. 


those who were to complete normally their membership (ON), and these 
in turn showed greater involvement than those who were to withdraw 
(OW), but the null hypothesis of randomness could not be rejected. As 
expected, in both samples the continuing officers had lower mean duration 
of membership than those who were to leave the groups, but this difference 
was significant only for Task groups. 

Hypothesis 3b. All directions of difference were as expected, and all but 
one (PI in No-Task) were statistically significant. That is, continuing 
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constituents (CO + CC) had the highest sociometric status, the greatest 
involvement, and shortest membership duration, followed by normal 
completers (CN) and withdrawing members (CW), in that order. 

Hypothesis 4a. It was expected that initial officers who were to continue 
as officers (OO) would have higher status and\ greater involvement than 
officers who were to revert to the constituent role (OC), but the tendencies 
of the data were contrary to both expectations, in both samples (not signifi- 
cantly). It appears that, in these groups, the prospect of “stepping down”’ 
from the officer to the constituent role is accompanied by relatively high 
status and degree of involvement (as measured by SS and PI), compared 
to prospective continuation as an officer. OO and OC showed no significant 
differences in either sample in duration of membership; this ‘“‘confirmation” 
of expectation is weak, since it may represent an error of statistical in- 
ference of “the second kind’”’ (6, p. 64). 

Hypothesis 4b. The results for ‘this hypothesis are not clear-cut; the 
general agreement between Task and No-Task samples on the preceding 
tests is absent here. The two samples are alike only on SS, with con- 
stituents who were to become officers (CO) having higher status than 
those who were to continue as constituents (CC). In the No-Task groups, 
the CO category showed greater mean involvement than the CC category, 
and there was no difference in membership duration—both of which were 
expected—but in the Task groups, the tendencies were contrary to hypothe- 
sis in these respects. With the benefit of hindsight, an “explanation” for 
the relatively low status and relatively high involvement of those in the 
CC category in the Task groups can be advanced: their average length of 
membership at Time 1 was only six months, a mean far lower than that of 
any of the other categories in either sample (see TG in Table 1). In Task 
groups, the CC members were still “rookies.” 

In sum, for the numbered hypotheses, the direction of differences was as 
expected in 13 of 16 instances for Task groups, and 12 of 16 for No-Task 
groups. In Task, 12 of 18 hypothetical statements were confirmed to a 
statistically significant degree, while 8 of 18 such confirmations occurred in 
No-Task. The two samples were alike, in terms of tendencies of differences, 
in 14 of 18 instances. These summations are of course favorably inflated 
somewhat, since they are based in part on the use of the same categories in 
several hypotheses. 


DISCUSSION 


“Social role” is generally regarded as a unifying and summarizing con- 
struct (5, pp. 485ff.; 10, p. 282; 16, p. 317). In terms of research operations, 
difficulty has been experienced in closely relating concrete behavioral acts 
to the theoretical abstraction (2). This research seeks one “way out’ by 
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observation of certain regularities in the conditions and products assumed 
to be associated with role behavior. Thus, individual variations in status, 
involvement, and duration of membership were shown herein to cluster 
nonrandomly, for the most part, on the basis of role categorization. Further- 
more, these variables were shown to be predictive of impending changes in 
within-group roles, and of reasons for future cessation of membership. 

In some research in this area, group roles “exist” by fiat, apparently 
without awareness on the part of the investigator that within-role similari- 
ties and between-role differences in behavior and perception have been 
assumed. At least two ways of increasing analytic rigor in this regard are 
evident. One can directly observe behavioral similarities and differences, 
usually in a laboratory situation, and build up quantitative evidence for 
the inference of roles, a task which Bales and others have faced (1, pp. 158- 
164; 14; 2). Or one can take certain formal, functional categories, recog- 
nizable by the members, and determine whether the behavior of members 
in such categories shows such uniformities as would justify calling them 
roles. This is attempted herein. 

An essential feature of the procedure was the pooling of members from 
a number of similar groups who were in the “same” position vis-a-vis 
their respective groups. This permitted filling cells of the analytic scheme, 
which would usually occur only in a fragmentary fashion in a small group 
taken by itself, and allowed the appearance of over-all tendencies which 
could not have been observed in a single group. In this connection, it can 
be noted that even with simple member breakdowns and samples of several 
hundred subjects each, the size of certain subgroupings was very small, 
inhibiting adequate tests of hypotheses. 

In general, the concern with distinguishing between “premature with- 
drawal” and “normal completion” as reasons for membership termination 
has to do with adequacy of group performance or success. Normal com- 
pletion generally constitutes an organizational fact of life, or objective’ limit- 
ing condition to achievement, about which, presumably, little can be done. 
Premature or psychological withdrawals represent areas of potential col- 
lective modification of behavior, if “improvement” is desired. In some 
groups, rates of such withdrawal, as indicative of lack of satisfaction or 
identification, may constitute one criterion of group performance. 

The three variables used were chosen for analysis because they represent, 
different kinds of variables that might be expected to be related to roles. 
Involvement (PI): is a measure of the individual’s psychological commit- 
ment to the group, sociometric status (SS) is one indication of how a mem- 
ber is perceived by others in the group, while time in group (TG) is 4 non- 
psychological “background” factor, or an index of exposure to group 
influence, which in function resembles ecological factors in sociological 
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theories. The intercorrele’ions for individuals among the three measures 
were low in both samples, varying from .06 to .20, yet each measure was 
related to the member categories, so that the measures would seem to be 
reflecting largely distinct facets of the role and membership-maintenance 
behavior. This again points to the unifying attribute of the role concept. 

The involvement variable is of particular interest. As Newcomb has 
pointed out, “role’’ itself is strictly a sociological concept (10, p. 329)—a 
group’s roles are an aspect of that group’s structure. On the other hand, 
the filling of a role by an individual has to do with t-vo intertwined social- 
psychological processes: the prior imagining of the appropriate behavior, 
or role-taking (16), and the psychological consequences of engaging in 
such behavior. Both processes may be viewed as aspects of “involvement 
in a role.” If, then, it could be shown that “involvement in a group”’ occurs 
in many cases as a product of, or through the mechanism of, involvement 
in a role, the usefulness of role analysis would be further enhanced.’ 

In the development of a theory of group interaction, Bales and his 
associates have made a fundamental distinction between the “task area,”’ 
with its “adaptive-instrumental” problems, and the “social-emotional 
area,” with its “integrative-expressive” problems (1, p. 10, p. 59; 14). 
Since the groups studied in the present research were chosen specifically to 
represent those toward the extremes of a Task to No-Task (or congeniality) 
continuum of avowed group function, it might have been expected that 
the No-Task groups would have handled these problem areas differently 
than would the Task groups, resulting in quite different relations between 
the involvement and status measures and the member categories. Yet in 
these natural groups the general similarity between Task and No-Task 
types, with respect to the means of the role and membership-termination 
categories, seems remarkable. In addition to the results presented in the 
tests of the hypotheses, it can be noted that, on each measure, the rank 
order of the eight member categories in the Task sample is quite similar 
to the No-Task rank order (Spearman rho of .90 for SS, .62 for PI, and .74 
for TG). The mean length of membership in Task groups was about a year, 
and in No-Task groups about a year and a half, suggesting that in the 
groups studied there had been sufficient time and a sufficient degree of 
interaction for the relevant within-group processes to become stabilized in 
a similar fashion, despite the differences in avowed function. In addition, 
the homogeneity of the members of the several groups, and the common 
cultural setting in which all the groups operated, probably help account 
for the similarities between the samples. 

This homogeneity of membership and of cultural setting—students in 
recognized organizations on a large university campus—constitute, of 


* This hypothesis is beyond the scope of the present endeavor. 
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course, definite limiting factors in the generalizability of the results. In 
particular, the homogeneity of status of these subjects outside their groups 
is probably great; it is likely that in many groups, operating in different 
milieu, complex interaction between within-group status and extragroup 
status would occur. 

Any one of the working hypotheses tested herein taken by itself is 
rather commonplace—the finding, for example, that officers have higher 
status than other members is hardly startling. Aside from the dictum of 
science that nothing needs checking more than that which is obvious, the 
significance of this research lies rather in the indications that: (a) the 
questionnaire and sociometric responses were meaningfully related to future 
behavior; (b) variations in three diverse measures, and the behavior they 
claim to reflect, can be subsumed economically under the role abstraction; 
and (c) members in the separate groups, pooled into broad categories, 
exhibited regularities which suggest that similar group processes were 
operative. 


SUMMARY 


Similarities in role behavior among organized voluntary groups were 
studied in terms of three role-related variables: personal involvement, 
sociometric status, and duration of membership. The analysis was con- 
ducted by the assignment of each group member to one of eight member 
categories, which were established on the basis of three dichotomous 
criteria. The criteria were: (a) roles—officer or constituent; (b) reason for 
cessation of membership—normal completion or premature withdrawal; and 
(c) two points in time, about six months apart. 

Two samples of college-student organizations, one consisting of 23 
Task groups with 293 members, and the other of 16 No-Task groups with 
219 members, were used. Measures, taken at the initial time, were derived 
from questionnaire responses, and a follow-up determined the appropriate 
member category at the second time. 

It was shown that persons in corresponding member categories in the 
several groups tended to have similar scores on each of the three role-related 
variables; that officers tended to have greater involvement, higher status, 
and longer duration of membership than constituents; that impending 
changes in role were anticipated by scores on the measures; and that scores 
on the measures were related to reason for departure from the group. 
Direction in difference of means of subclasses was as expected in 25 of 32 
instances, and 20 of 36 expectations were confirmed by statistical signifi- 
cance. The Task and No-Task samples were similar in tendency in most 
respects. 

The study of role behavior through analysis of role correlates, the de- 
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sirability of intergroup applicability of role classifications, the relations 
between roles and group processes, and the unifying characteristic of the 
role concept appear to be supported by this research. 
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Anal and Oral Frustration in Relation to 
Sinhalese Personality’ 


Murray A. Straus, Washington State College 


Research in the field of culture and personality has accumulated rapidly 
in recent years. It has had considerable impact both at the theoretical 
level in the fields of sociology and psychology, and at the practical level 
in the fields of psychiatry and pediatrics. The conclusions, often graphically 
presented, from studies of child rearing in various societies have given new 
vigor to psychoanalytic theories concerning the implications of gratification 
of oral and anal functions for personality formation and have had a pro- 
found affect on pediatrics.2 However, the results of recent attempts to 
test these conclusions by more rigorous methods have generally been con- 
flicting. No clear-cut pattern of acceptance or rejection has emerged. 

Sewell (13) for example, found no significant relation between the 
infant-training variables considered and the child’s personality. Similarly, 
despite the large number of variables employed and the many correlations 
computed, Sears et al. (12) found relatively few statistically reliable findings 
and even these few are as often contrary to expectation as confirmatory. 
Despite the unusual precision of these two research designs, both authors 
are careful to point out the limitations of the negative conclusions. Sears 
et al. try to fit each of their findings, or lack of findings, into a theoretical 
matrix useful for future research; and Sewell states: 


. .. it should not be concluded that these results unequivocally refute the claim 
that infancy is an important period in the development of the individual’s per- 
sonality, or even that the particular training practices studied have a bearing on 
personality formation and adjustments. To establish the first point would demand 
both controlled experiments and the study of other aspects of infancy. To establish 
the second point would demand the corroboration of the results of this study by 
many and better-designed studies of different culture and age groups (138, p. 159). 





1 This study was made possible by research grants from the University of Ceylon, 
the University of Wisconsin, and by the 1953 Britt Foundation Award for research 
in social psychology. The data presented are taken from Chapter V of the author’s 
doctoral dissertation (15). Among the many individuals to whom the author is in- 
debted for advice and assistance, special thanks are due to William H. Sewell, the 
author’s major professor; to Bryce F. Ryan, whose support and collaboration in 
the author’s Ceylon research was invaluable; to Emmet E. Baughman, for his stimu- 
lating teaching and research in projective methods; and to my wife, Jacqueline H. 
Straus, whose manifold contributions included the scoring of the Rorschach protocols 
used in this study. 

2 The voluminous literature has been well reviewed elsewhere (3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 
15) and will not be repeated here. 
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The present research is in part designed to be one of these needed studies 
of other culture groups. It is believed to be the first investigation of the 
relation between infant training and personality in another culture which 
relates socialization experiences of a specific child with estimates of that 
child’s personality as revealed by the Rorschach technique and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. The use of the correlation method in this study 
is in contrast to the usual methodology used by anthropologists which 
consists of determining from informants how children in general are brought 
up in the society under study, and then relating this material by logical 
analysis to generalizations concerning the personality of members of that 
society. The design of the present study also minimizes biases in sampling, 
which might result from the informal selection of informants usual in 
anthropological studies and biases in perception which might result from 
completely unstructured types of interviewing. 

Two key aspects of infant training have been selected for analysis in 
this paper: feeding practices and elimination training. There are numerous 
other aspects of infant training which Freudian theory holds to be associ- 
ated with personality formation and which could have been subject to 
test in this study. These two were selected because: (a) They are of funda- 
mental importance to development of the two basic psychoanalytic char- 
acter types, the anal and the oral. (b) It was felt that the greatest con- 
troversy has arisen in connection with these two aspects of socialization. 

The proponents of the infant-experience theory of personality formation 
have reacted to the failure of recent research to support their position 
by claiming that a test of the relationship between a single isolated infant 
experience and personality is unrealistic. Thus, it is now claimed that breast 
versus bottle feeding by itself cannot ordinarily be sufficient to pattern 
the emotional aspects of personality. Rather, a series or pattern of events 
must be present, as for example, bottle feeding coupled with feeding on a 
fixed schedule, and with early and sudden weaning. In the present study, 
an attempt has been made to meet this condition by avoiding tests of 
relationship with an isolated infant training practice. Instead, the separate 
practices are combined in the form of indices containing several elements 
claimed to enter the pattern. These indices were constructed by assigning 
scores of one or more to each item making up the index. These scores or 
item weights were assigned on the basis of a review of the literature and 
inspection of the individual item distributions. None of the indices used 
have been subject to any more refined analysis or scaling technique, nor 
has any atetmpt at validation been made. Their sole claim to validity lies 
in their being composed of items derived from the literature on personality 
formation. 

Similar indices were constructed in the case of the personality variables 
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derived from the Rorschach protocols and for similar reasons. In the case 
of the Rorschach test variables this procedure also provides certain safe- 
guards which have long been advocated to eliminate possible biases and 
distortions in interpretation. Specifically, a charge frequently leveled against 
the Rorschach and other projective techniques is that the protocols can be 
interpreted to suit the preconceptions of the analyst. Therefore, in this 
study patterns of test responses haye been defined in advance, and definite 
scores assigned to each. This procedure undoubtedly sacrifices some of the 
richness of less formalized methods of interpretation. But it was felt that 
such a procedure would provide the greatest accuracy and reliability.* 

The children studied consisted of all third-grade children attending 
the village school in the highland village of Wattapola in March, April, 
and May of 1952 (N = 34); and a one-third interval sample of children 
attending the same grade of the Maradana Central School in the city of 
Colombo (N = 39). The Maradana school serves a working-class slum 
area. It is one of the better working-class areas of the city of Colombo and 
the socioeconomic status of the families studied was found to be roughly 

_ the same in Maradana as in the village of Wattapola. There was also no 
statistically reliable difference in the health of the rural and urban children 
as reported by their mothers.‘ 

Interviewing and testing was conducted in Sinhalese by three women 
interviewers® working under the author’s direct supervision. Testing was 
done in the schools® except in four cases of irregular attendance requiring 
testing in the home. The testing was, of course, done entirely in Sinhalese. 
The California Test of Personality was translated and reproduced in Sin- 
halese by mimeograph. The translation was done by the writer and two 


* Klopfer (7) scoring categories were employed. Full details of the construction 
of these indices are presented in Appendix 5 of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
(15), together with the interpretation justifying the inclusion of the category in the 
index and the proportion of the sample giving the scored percepts. Scoring sum- 
maries of each protocol are also presented in Appendix 6. 

4The determination of equivalence in socioeconomic status and in health was 
made by use of indices designed to measure each of these variables. On the eleven- 
item socioeconomic status index the mean scores were 14.2 and 12.6 (x? = 2.93, p > 
20). On the ten-item health index the mean score of the Wattapola sample was 4.4 
and of the Maradana sample 4.6 (x? = 0.14, p > 95). 

5 All three were senior students in sociology at the University of Ceylon and 
were familiar with the research problem. They received special training in the field 
techniques necessary for this study and worked under the writer’s direct super- 
vision. In Wattapola they lived in the village during the period of field work, as 
did the writer, but in Maradana they resided at home. 

6 Strictly speaking, it was done during school hours. The physical location of the 
testing was in all cases outdoors, in order to let the children respond unobserved by 
their regular teachers and in order to get away from the noise and confusion which 
characterize Sinhalese schools. 
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students the previous year, checked by the chief interpreter of the Ministry 
of Education, and tried out in another village. 

The conditions of measurement in this study make the problem of 
type II error an important consideration. The .05 confidence level would 
usually be set for a study of this type. However, in the present case the 
05 level would mean a large risk of type II error. For example, a C of 
as large as .47 based on a 3 by 3 table would have to be rejected as evi- 
dence of relationship in the universe when N is 65 and alpha is set at 
.05. Thus, in order to secure a better balance between the conflicting 
needs of minimizing the probability of not rejecting a false hypothesis or 
rejecting a true hypotheses, the .10 level has been chosen as best fitting 
the present situation. 


Infant Feeding 


Of all the infant experiences said to pattern the personality of an indi- 
vidual, feeding is usually considered of prime importance. The voluminous 
literature on the subject has been reviewed in several excellent published 
works. Honigmann (5) for example has succinctly summarized the purported 
relationships between infant feeding (and weaning) in Table 1. 

For purposes of testing the hypothesis of relationship between oral 
gratification in infancy and personality, six practices were combined to 
form an Oral Frustration Index. The items comprising this index are shown 
in Table 2, together with weights assigned, and the proportion of the 
sample reporting each item. 


TABLE 1 
Some Early Experiences Important in Patterning Emotional Aspects of Personality 
after Honigmann (5) 





Experience Emotional Significance 








Feeding (including sucking, | Earliest sense of security and adequacy is derived 


nursing, regularity of feed- from the satisfaction of the alimentary needs; per- 
ing, nutritional aspects of sistent nongratification interferes with the develop- 
food) ment of a sense of mastery, leading to pessimistic 


attitudes toward the world and the devaluation of 
the self. Unconscious equivalences with feeding 
may be set up which result in exaggerating the im- 
portance of oral and alimentary regions. 


Weaning (abrupt, early, de- | Abrupt and early weaning may be traumatic; delayed 

layed, etc.) weaning may become associated with emotional 
passivity. Unconscious equivalences with the 
mother as a frustrating object may appear in con- 
nection with abrupt or early weaning. 
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TABLE 2 


Oral Frustration Index 








Practice Score S. Bike ye 

Fed on schedule 1 53.7 
Refusal to break schedule 2 38.2 
Bottle-fed ; i 41.8 
Feeding of solids started at age: 

1-11 months 2 23.9 

12-29 months 1 59.7 
Weaning at under 24 months 1 19.4 
Sudden weaning 2 26.9 











The mean score on this ‘index was 3.9 (S.D. 2.7) and scores occurred 
along the full range of possibilities from 0 to 9, thus providing a wide 
degree of variation on the basis of which variation in personality can be 
hypothesized to occur. 

The personality test variables available from the California Test of 
Personality and the Rorschach technique are also well suited to the testing 
of the relationships postulated in Table 1. In Table 3, data on the relation- 
ship between the Oral Frustration Index and these personality variables is 
presented. Only two satisfy the .10 level of reliability. 

Inspection of the mean scores for the three groups delimited on the 
basis of the Oral Frustration Index reveals a negative relation in the case 
of Inadequacy and a nonlinear but still somewhat negative relation in the 
case of Emotional Disturbance. That is, the more rigid the feeding practices 
which the child has experienced, the less likely is his Rorschach protocol 
to show signs of emotional disturbance or feelings of inadequacy. 

It should be noted that in both cases the relationship between feeding 
practices and personality is the reverse of the hypothesis posed on the 
basis of the literature in this field. Moreover, no relationship was found 
between oral frustration and such other variables as the California ‘Sense 
of Personal Worth” test, or the Rorschach Insecurity rating, both of which 
should, on the basis of psychoanalytic theory, be associated with a rigid 
infant-feeding experience. In addition, the finding of only 2 relationships 
at the .10 level out of a total of 19 tests computed should be expected on 
the basis of chance alone provided there are no a priori grounds for those 
two specific relationships to be found in contrast to the other tests com- 
puted. The hypothesis of no relationship between infant-feeding practices 
and personality cannot therefore be rejected. It is concluded that the results 
of this investigation give no support to the view that infant-feeding prac- 
tices are related to personality. 
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TABLE 3 
Relation of Oral Frustration Index to Personality 





Average*® Personality Test Scores 
for Children Whose Infant 
Feeding Experience Was: 

Personality Measures 





Permissive |Intermediate ne 
(N = 25) (N = 26) 16) 








Rorschach Technique 
Maladjustment rating 
Emotional disturbance rating 
Need for affection rating 
Anxiety rating 
Insecurity rating 
Aggression rating 
Passivity rating 
Inadequacy rating 
Constriction rating 

California Test of Personalityf 
Total adjustment 
Self-reliance 
Sense of personal worth 
Sense of personal freedom 
Feeling of belonging 
Freedom from withdrawing tend- 

ency 
Freedom from nervous symptoms | 91.1 : 92.0 | 3.62 
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* The mean is used in the case of the Rorschach data. For the California Test of 
Personality centile scores make the mean inappropriate and the median is used. 

+t The “Social Adjustment”’ subtests of the California Test of Personality are 
omitted from this table since there are no theoretical grounds for expecting them to 
be related to feeding. However, these tests were actually run, and no relationships 
beyond those expected by chance alone were found. 


Elimination Training 


A second basic Freudian character type, the anal erotic, is said to have 
its origin in the early sphincter training of the child. If such training is 
overly severe, compulsive and rigid attitudes toward many life situations 
develop. The data from both the present study and a previous study (14) 
show the sphincter training of Sinhalese children to be much less frustrating 
than the available data would indicate to be the case for European and 
American children. However, there is considerable variation. The index 
used to measure severity of elimination training has a maximum possible 
score of 11. The construction of this index is shown in Table 4. Scores occur 
over the full possible range, and the mean score is 6.4 (S.D. 2.2). On the 
basis of this variation, differences in the personality development may be 
expected. 
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TABLE 4 


Anal Frustration Index 





‘ Percentage of 
Practice Sampic Reporting 





Age bowel training begun 
36,months and over 
18-35 months 
6-17 months 
Bowel-training technique 
Mild (‘‘asked him to go into jungle’’) 
More severe (scolded, made him defecate after meals) 
Scolded or punished in case of accident 
Praised or rewarded for sucve. . 
Age urinary training begu» 
36 months and over 
18-35 months 
6-17 months 
Urinary-training technique 
Mild (asked or told to use proper place) 
More severe (scolded, taken to latrine regularly) 
Night-training technique 
Mild (reminded him before bed) 26.6 
More severe (scolded, taken to latrine regularly) 6.2 











From Table 5 it can be seen that the Anal-Frustration Index used in 
this study is negatively related to the Rorschach ratings for Need For 
Affection and Anxiety. This indicates that the more severe the elimination 
training which the child has experienced, the less likely is he to give 
Rorschach percepts indicating excessive need for affection or anxiety. 

These results are comparable to those obtained in testing the hypotheses 
C. acerning feeding practices. That is: (a) The finding of a negative relation 
is contrary to theoretical expectations. (b) No relation was observed be- 
tween severity of elimination training and the personality variables which 
should theoretically be most highly related to it, namely the Rorschach 
scores for Feelings of Inadequacy and for Constriction. (c) A finding of 
only 2 statistically reliable relationships out of a total of 19 computed can 
be expected as a result of chance alone, especially when the observed rela- 
tionships run counter to theoretical expectations. Thus, on the basis of 
the data presented in Table 5, the hypotheses of no relationship between 
severity of elimination training and personality cannot be rejected. It is 
concluded that the results of this study give no support to the view that 
sphincter-training practices pattern personality insofar as it has been 
possible to measure it in this study. 

Before accepting the negative conclusions just presented, it is well to 
explore one further approach. It is generally argued that single Rorschach 
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TABLE 5 
Relation of Anal-Frustration Index to Personality 





Average*® Personality Test Scores for 
Children Whose Infant Elimination- 
Training Experience Was: 
Personality Measure 





Permissive | Intermediate Reid 
(N = 26) (N = 23) 14) 





Rorschach Technique 
Maladjustment rating 
Emotional disturbance rating 
Need for affection rating 
Anxiety rating 
Insecurity rating 
Aggression rating 
Passivity rating 
Inadequacy rating 
Constriction rating 

California Test of Personality 
Total adjustment 
Self-reliance 
Sense of personal worth 
Sense of personal freedom ° 
Feeling of belonging 
Freedom from withdrawing tend- 

ency 
Freedom from nervous symptoms 91.3 91.8 77.5 | 1.30 
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* The mean is used for the Rorschach data. For the California Test of Personality 
centile scores make the mean inappropriate and the median is used. 


scoring categories have little or no validity as personality indicators (1, 2, 7). 
It was for this reason that the technique of grouping several scoring cate- 
gories together as indices of personality characteristics has been used in 
this study. However, it may be that these indices are faulty, and that 
this technique obscures rather than focuses the results. For this reason the 
relation between the Oral-Frustration Index and four standard Rorschach 
scores was tested. Elimination training was chosen for this methodological 
excursion since such theoretically expected personality characteristics as 
orderliness and concentration on detail are well represented by the Ror- 
schach scoring categories. 

A statistically reliable difference was found on only one of the four 
scoring categories shown in Table 6. Even that one provides no evidence 
to support the view that severe sphincter training is associated with the 
development of an anal-type personality structure since the most severely 
trained children in this sample had the lowest average rigidity of sequence 
seore. Of the other (and not statistically reliable associations) two out of 
the three are also opposite to theoretical expectations. 
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TABLE 6 
Relation of Anal Frustration Index to Selected Rorschach Categories 


| Infant Elimination-Training Experience 

Measure | x 
Permissive | Intermediate | _ Rigid 

(N=26) | (WN = 23) | (N = 14) 


Sequence Mean* . ae 2.5 
F% over 50 % 8 82.6 
3 
8 





Rorschach 
Category 








D% over 70 % 52.2 
Dd% over 10 % 73.9 




















* Obtained by scoring the usual sequence categories (orderly, rigid, loose, and 
confused) 3, 2, 1, and 0. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The wide variation in the infant-feeding and toilet-training practices 
which the sample children of this study have experienced provides an 
excellent basis for testing the hypothesis of association between these 
two aspects of infant care and personality. A total of 36 chi-square tests 
were computed for this purpose. None of the tests computed resulted in a 
statistically reliable association in the hypothesized direction. 

The use of the California Test of Personality revealed no reliable associ- 
ations in any direction. The use of the Rorschach technique resulted in five 
chi-squares with probabilities of .10 or less. However, all of these indicated 
a pattern of association opposite to that postulated on the basis of psycho- 
analytic theory. Specifically, the more indulgent and permissive the feeding 
experience of the children in the sample, the greater the tendency to give 
Rorschach percepts indicating feelings of inadequacy and emotional dis- 
turbance. Similarly, the more permissive and indulgent the elimination 
training of the children, the greater the tendency to respond with blot 
interpretations indicating anxiety and unmet need for affection. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that these data do not require rejecting 
the importance of infant experiences for personality formation. But they 
do cast doubt on the view that any specific infant experience is related to 
any specific pattern of personality. At least three considerations give 
theoretical rationalization for the absence of such a specific pattern of 
association. First, the possible number of combinations of specific infant 
experiences is large. Until proved otherwise, it is soundest to assume that 
each of these combinations has 4 different effect. Second, the implication 
of the same experience may be expected to vary with the intensity of the 
experience. If this is true, the possible number of combinations is vastly 
increased, and the importance of any single experience still further reduced. 
Third, the meaning of any action varies from culture to culture. Short of 
evidence to the contrary, there is little reason for assuming that this is not 
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also the case in infancy. Thus, with three sets of variables operating, the 
possible number of combinations and permutations of specific infant ex- 
periences reaches an astronomical figure. 

Nevertheless, these considerations do not mean that study of the per- 
sonality significance of infant-training practices is without point. Nor 
do they deny the possibility that different societies may be characterized 
by a tendency for certain of the combinations to prevail. They, do emphasize 
the often ignored need for precision in delimiting, examining, and gen- 
eralizing from the available data. In any case, it may be concluded that 
the results of the present study give no support to the psychoanalytic 
formulation of the relation between infant-training experience and per- 
sonality, and in particular the data fail to support the view that infant 
oral and anal gratification are associated with the development of either 
oral or anal personality structure.’ 


Manuscript received: August 20, 1956 
Revised manuscript received: November 5, 1956 
Murray A. Straus 
Department of Rural Sociology 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
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The Compensation of Executives' 


Hersert A. Simon, Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


In a recent analysis of the available data on the compensation of busi- 
ness executives, David R. Roberts (4) has shown that the compensation 
of the highest paid official in a company is related to size of company and 
to virtually no other variables (in particular, not to profit) after the effect 
of size has been partialed out. Specifically, the relation that Professor 
Roberts finds in his data is a logarithmic one. Let C be total annual com- 
pensation of the highest paid official, S, annual dollar sales, and a and k 
constants. Then the observed relation is: 


{1] C = kS* 


or, on a logarithmic scale: 


[2] log C = alogS +k’. 


Fitting the data to equation [2] by the method of least squares, we find a 
value of about .37 for a. The data are homoscedastic on the logarithmic 
scale. 

Professor Roberts discusses the implications of these data for the theory 
of executive compensation and advances an explanation based on marginal 
productivity theory. In the present paper I should like to develop an al- 
ternative theory of a more sociological character. This explanation has the 
advantage that, unlike the one based on the marginal productivity theory, 
it predicts not only a positive relation between size of company and com- 
pensation, but also the logarithmic form of the function and the approxi- 
mate value of the coefficient a. 

Businesses, like all large-scale organizations, are roughly pyramidal in 
form, because of the hierarchical structure induced by the authority 
relation. Each executive has a certain number, n, of subordinates at the level 
immediately below him, and this number varies within only moderate 
limits in a given company, and even among a number of companies. At 
executive levels it is seldom less than three, and seldom mcre than ten, 
and usually lies within narrower bounds—particularly if we take averages 
over all executives in an organization at a given level. 

There is a widely accepted attitude in industry that an appropriate dif- 


! This work has been carried out in the program of organizational studies at the 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration under a research grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 
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ferential in salary exists between an executive and his immediate subor- 
dinates, measured not in absolute terms but as a ratio. That is, an execu- 
tive’s salary ‘‘should” be 6 times the salary of his immediate subordinates, 
no matter what his level.? Again, the value of b undoubtedly varies from 
situation to situation, but one can find figures quoted in the range of 1.25 
to 2. While we would expect to encounter instances of larger or smaller 
ratios, averages can be expected to be relatively stable. 

Now, consider an idealized organization in which each executive has 
exactly n immediate subordinates, and in which he receives a salary b 
times the salary of his immediate subordinates. Let S be the number of 
executives in the organization® and let L be the number of levels in the 
executive hierarchy. Then, we have the following relation between S and L: 


L 





L 
[3] Sucttat'd'> «+4 eee ae n 
a-l1 a-1 


Now suppose that executives at the first, or lowest, level are brought 
in at a salary of A. Again, if this lowest level represents recent college 
graduates, there is good reason to suppose that there is a recruitment 
salary that does not vary widely from one position or one company to 
another. We then have the following equation to determine C, the salary 
of the top executive: 


[4] C = Ab” = Bb” 
Taking logarithms in [3], we get: 

\5] log S = L log n + const. 
Similarly, from [4] we get: 

[6] Log C = L log b + const. 
Eliminating LZ between [5] and [6], we find: 


_ log b 
[7] log C = ins log S + const. 


But equation [7] becomes identical with equation [2] if we take: 
18} a = (log b)/(log n) 


? This ‘‘rule of proportionality’ receives prominent attention in most discussions 
of executive compensation, and its correctness as a norm is accepted more or less 
as a truism. See for example reference (3), and reference (2, pp. 319-321). 

3 In the data we have available, the size of companies is measured by their dollar 
sales. We assume here an exact proportionality between dollar sales and total num- 
ber of executives—which, of course, will hold only in an average sense. For this 
reason, we use the variable S indiscriminately to refer to both measures of company 
size. 
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We can test equation [8] further by seeing whether the observed value, 
.37, for a is consistent with reasonable values of b and n. Equation [8] de- 
fines b as a function of n, and vice versa, so that a whole set of possible 
pairs of values of the latter two variables will be compatible with a given 
value of a. We could have, for example, n = 7,b = 2,n = 5,b = 1.75, or 
n = 3, b = 1.5. All these pairs lie within the range we have postulated.‘ 

There is one small additional piece of confirming evidence for our hy- 
pothesis. In 1936, General Motors made available data on the number of 
executives at various compensation levels. H. T. Davis (1), p. 49, found 
that this distribution could be described by the equation: 


[9] C’ = mN-* 


where N is the number of executives receiving compensation C’, and where 
m is a constant. 


Under our previous assumptions, the number of persons at L’ levels from 
the top is: 


[10] N(L') = n”’ 


From the proportionality assumption, the compensation, C’ of persons 
at this level is: 


ji) C’'(L') = Mb’ 
Taking logarithms, and eliminating L’ between [10] and [11], we get: 





, _ _ log b 
[12] log C’ = on log N + const. 
which becomes identical with the logarithm of [9] if we set (log b)/(log n) = 
a = .33. This new estimate of a is not very different from that obtained 
from the regression of salaries on size of company. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I have proposed a theory of executive compensation that 
assumes that salaries are determined by requirements of internal “con- 
sistency”’ of the salary scale with the formal organization and by norms of 
proportionality between salaries of executives and their subordinates. 
Three mechanisms are postulated: (a) economic determination, through 
competition, of the salaries at the lowest executive levels where new em- 


‘It is worth observing that if we try to estimate n and b directly in a particular 
firm, we will find the notion of “‘level’’ somewhat ambiguous, and will have difficulty 
distinguishing “‘levels’’ from “‘half-levels.’”” However, any errors we make in esti- 
mating n will lead to proportional errors in our estimates of b, so that the ratio of 
log 6 to log n will be only slightly affected. For this reason, the test of our theory 
does not depend in any critical way upon the definition of level we employ. 
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ployees are hired from outside the organization; (b) social determination of 
a norm for the “steepness” of organizational hierarchies (usually called 
the span of control); and (c) social determination of a norm for the ratio 
of an executive’s salary to the salaries of his immediate subordinates. 
Where these mechanisms operate, a relation will exist between the salaries 
of top executives and the sizes of their companies that matches very well 
with the observed relation. Moreover, if we take values that appear rea- 
sonable for the norms (b) and (c), we obtain a prediction of the slope of 
the relation between salary and company size that is in good quantitative 
agreement with the empirical data. Further, the same parameter values are 
obtained from data on the frequency distribution of executive salaries in 
a single company. 

If the proposed theory is correct, it calls into question the usual economic 
explanation of compensation—that the executive is paid at a rate roughly 
equal to his marginal contribution to company profits. While the present 
theory is consistent with a positive correlation between compensation and 
ability, only an improbable coincidence would bring about equality between 
salaries determined by the mechanism described here and salaries deter- 
mined by the marginal productivity mechanism. Hence, it would appear 
that the distribution of executive salaries is not unambiguously deter- 
mined by economic forces, but is subject to modification through social 
processes that determine the relevant norms. 
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Leadership Stability and Social Change: An 
Experiment with Small Groups' 
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Recent reviews of research on leadership tend to discredit the idea that 
there are general leadership traits (5). The conception of “great men” (2) 
who inevitably emerge as leaders, no matter what the circumstances, com- 
petes with several alternative theories. It is frequently suggested that 
leadership is responsive to changing situations, and an individual who is a 
leader in one situation may not retain his position as the group moves on 
to another situation. 

This need not mean, of course, that no distinctive mark sets off leaders 
from followers. For one thing, it may be that the distinctiveness of leaders 
does not rest on their attributes as such, but on the relationships between 
their attributes and those of the rest of the group. Homans (6), for example, 
makes this point when he concludes that the leader most closely embodies 
the norms and values of the group, and so, implicitly, do Merei (12) and 
Newcomb (14) when they show that leadership is contingent on the indi- 
vidual’s willingness and ability to adopt the “traditions” of the group. Or, 
as Sanford suggests, ‘Leaders do have traits which set them apart from 
followers, but what traits set what leaders apart from what followers will 
vary from situation to situation” (17, p. 51). 

The concept of situation has many dimensions, and it is not clear which 
of these are responsible for leadership stability and change. One specific 
dimension of a situation is its “‘content’’—that is, the particular activity in 


1 This experiment was carried out at the University of Chicago within the frame- 
work of two courses in small-group analysis offered jointly by Strodtbeck, Blau, and 
Katz. Brown, a member of the original classes, served as project assistant during 
the analysis of the data and completion of this report. Other class members to whom 
we are indebted include Philip Cohen, Athol Congalton (Visiting Rockefeller Fellow 
from New Zealand) Charles Hawkins, Nathan Kantrowitz, Joe Spaeth, Rodney 
White, Kathleen Wiseman, and in particular, Frank Cherry, who did the interaction 
process scoring, and John Johnstone, who completed the preliminary tabulations. 
Messrs. Ernest Kahn, Steve Katz, and Jack Wank of the Jewish Community Centers 
of Chicago, and Mr. Elliot Eisner, of the South Shore Temple, facilitated recruit- 
ment of subjects. Financial assistance from the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago and a Ford Foundation grant-in-aid to one of the authors 
are gratefully acknowledged, as is permission to use facilities of the Law School 
Jury Project and of the University Radio Office. 
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which the members of the group are engaged. In fact, the situational ap- 
proach to leadership appears to imply that leaders rise and fall according 
to the changes of activity in which their groups are involved. 

It cannot be so simple, however, for groups are constantly changing 
their activities. The interaction of men on the job, for example, leads to 
the formation of on-the-job-friendships which, in turn, leads to a succession 
of new activities such as helping one another at work, eating lunch to- 
gether, playing games, and so on. In the normal course of any group’s 
development, Homans suggests, the range of activities in which the group 
engages will be continually elaborated (6, pp. 109-110). 

But if the “range of activities” can be taken to mean the number of 
new activities in which the group engages (helping, lunching, playing 
games), the question arises whether group leaders also rise and fali in re- 
sponse to this sort of situational change. An unrefined interpretation of 
the “situational approach” would suggest that they do; intuitively, one 
would expect leaders to be more stable than that. For the purpose of the 
present research, we may ask more generally: Under what conditions are 
changing activities associated with changes of leadership, and under what con- 
ditions does the leader survive from one situation to the next? 

One clew for answering this question comes from the work of Carter and 
Nixon (3). These experimenters find that changes from an intellectual to a 
clerical task do not produce changes in group leadership, whereas shifts 
from intellectual to mechanical tasks do. This suggests that leaders change 
not with every change of activity, but only with changes to markedly 
different kinds of activity—that is, to activities which may no longer be 
compatible with the leader’s talents. 

Searching the literature for other examples of leadership change takes us 
far beyond the small group laboratory. Studies of disaster have pointed 
out that leadership and initiative in such emergencies arise from unexpected 
quarters (8). Leaders in Officer Candidate School often fail to retain their 
leadership in combat (17). The authority of the village patriarch has been 
observed to falter in situations of urbanization and immigration (4, 10, 11). 
Similar observations have been made in connection with programs of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, where concern has been expressed 
over the consequences which arise for the social structure as a result of the 
introduction of technological change (15). Despite their variety, these ex- 
amples have a factor in common. In all of them the impetus to change 
originated outside the group. 

But unlike disasters or technical assistance programs, the majority of 
changes that take place in the activities of most groups are everyday 
changes that occur at the group’s own initiative. Here, perhaps, is a second 
important clew to the conditions of leadership stability and change: if a 
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new situation is beyond the group’s control to accept or reject, as in a dis- 
aster, the leader’s position will be jeopardized. 

This implies that if the group does have a choice in deciding on the 
activities in which it is to become involved, the leader will have a better 
chance of retaining his position. One reason for this might be that, in such 
a case, the leader will try to influence the group’s choice of activities in 
accordance with his own interests and capabilities and, since he is the 
leader, he may be expected to have a good chance of succeeding in this 
attempt. In other words, leaders may secure their positions by promoting 
only those new activities which they perceive to be conducive to their 
continued leadership. 

This paper reports the results of a study of the effects on leadership of 
various changing conditions—both externally imposed changes and those 
that arise as the result of the group’s own social development. To permit 
the investigation of the emergence and subsequent fate of leadership, and 
of the rise and social development of a group, ad hoc groups of high-school 
students were assembled. Each group performed a succession of three tasks 
undertaken under different experimental conditions and, fundamentally, 
the experiment concerned the extent of leadership stability and change 
under these varying circumstances. Before considering the guiding hypoth- 
esis more explicitly, however, we shall report on the experimental proce- 
dures employed. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Time One (Original Discussion): A group of three or four high-school 
students was seated around a small, square table at positions labeled 
A, B, C, and D. The experimenter told the group that a study had 
found that popular teen-age girls tend to prefer “blue” rather than 
“happy” songs. The group was asked to discuss possible explanations 
of this finding and, in ten minutes, to arrive at a unanimous answer, 
if possible. The experimenter then seated himself at a table in the far 
corner of the room with his back to the group. Unless he was summoned 
earlier (which was infrequent), he warned the group after eight min- 
utes that it had only two minutes left, and interrupted the discussion 
after two minutes had elapsed to ask for the group’s opinion. 
During this discussion and throughout the experiment, two observers 
sat behind a glass partition. They could be seen dimly, but this did not 
prove to be distracting. One observer scored interaction according to Bales’ 
system (1); the other operated the tape-recording equipment and observed 
manifest acts of leadership. 
Following the first task, subjects were asked to rank members of their 
group, including themselves, in terms of the question, “Who do you think 
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contributed most to the solution of the problem?” They were also asked to 
rank their fellow group members, not including themselves, on the basis of 
the question, “Whom did you enjoy working with most?” Both rankings 
were performed by ordering sets of lettered cards, the letters corresponding 
to the signs in front of the group members. 

From this first task at Time One, a leader can be located. In this paper, 
our attention will be restricted to the measure of leadership based on the 
“contributed most”’ post-task rating. 

Time Two (Selection of a New Task): Following the collection of the 
rankings, in the period designated as Time Two, the experimenter 
briefly described to the group three new tasks: (a) another discussion 
—namiely, acting as a mock jury to decide whether or not the sale of 
horror comics should be prohibited; (b) a paper-and-scissors puzzle, 
requiring group collaboration; and (c) a construction task, requiring 
the group to build a house or some other object out of plastic panels. 
Each member was asked to rank the three tasks on a secret ballot 
according to his relative preference for each as the group’s next task. 
When the ballots were collected, the members of the group were asked 
to discuss together what to do next, and to come to a common de- 
cision. 

From Time Two, the experimenter obtains on the ballot the original task 
preference of the leader and of other members of the group and, following 
the deliberation, the ultimate decision of the entire group. Thus, in Time 
Two we can examine the leader’s personal preference and the extent of his 
influence over the group discussion and decision. 

Time Three (Chosen or Imposed Task): Half the groups (every other one) 
were permitted to carry out the task they had chosen. The other half 
were told by the experimenter to do one of the tasks they had not 
chosen. Thus, at Time Three, groups performed a task which was 
either chosen or imposed. As in Time One, the duration of the task 
was approximately ten minutes. Interaction was again recorded, and 
the task was followed by the administration of the two sociometric 
tests. 

The differences in the sociometric rankings between Time One and Time 
Three provide a criterion for comparing leadership stability as the follow- 
ing conditions vary: 1. The leade. s preference did or did not prevail over 
the others in the Time Two decision; 2. The Time Three task was one 
chosen by the group or imposed by the experimenter; and 3. The Time Three 
task was relatively analogous to the Time One discussion (the jury task), 
or it was less analogous (the puzzle or construction task). 

Time Four (Assignment of Alternative Task): Those groups which per- 

formed the chosen task at Time Three were assigned a new task (nec- 
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essarily, one they had not chosen), while those groups which had had 
a task imposed upon them at Time Three were permitted to do what 
they had requested at Time Two. Again, interaction was recorded and 
sociometric questions were administered. 

The results of Time Four permit us to ask again the same kinds of ques- 
tions asked at Time Three as weil as additional ones concerning the effect 
of the group’s development over another period of time. 

Subjects were all teen-agers who belonged to youth groups at four com- 
munity centers on the South Side of Chicago. Within an experimental 
group subjects were of the same sex and age. In general, subjects were 
known to each other only slightly or not at all before arriving in the test 
room. Twenty-five of the 39 groups consisted of 4 members each; 14, be- 
cause of absenteeism, had only 3 members. The entire experiment was per- 
formed at one sitting, taking about an hour. 


The Guiding Hypothesis 


Our central hypothesis is that leadership will be more likely to remain 
stable when a group has its own way about “elaborating the range of its 
activities” than if new demands are thrust upon the group from outside 
(cf. 7, p. 129, fn. 16). Underlying this hypothesis are several assumptions 
about the process at work: (a) First, it is believed that leaders will want to 
retain their positions of leadership. To accomplish this (b) leaders will use 
their influence to guide their groups into those activities which they per- 
ceive as hospitable to their continued leadership. Therefore, it is also an- 
ticipated that (c) when given the choice, leaders will recognize those tasks 
in which they can continue to lead. These are likely to be tasks which (d) 


are “analogous” to the ones in terms of which they rose to power in the 
first place. 


Testing Several Assumptions 


Turning to the results of the experiment, we shall first test some of the 
assumptions proposed here about the dynamic process of maintaining 
leadership. Let us begin at the end of our list of assumptions by asking 
whether the leader was disproportionately attracted to the jury task—that 
is, to the task most obviously analogous to the discussion task in terms of 
which he rose to leadership. Our findings indicate that this was not the 
case. Men of all ranks favored the jury task to the same degree. Contrary 
to our expectation, that is, individuals who had risen to leadership in the 
course of a discussion task did not express their preference for another dis- 
cussion task more often than did nonleaders. The jury task was an over- 
whelming favorite for all ranks. 
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Rank at Time One Per Cent and Number Preferring Jury Task 
1 64 (39) 
2 54 (39) 
3 64 (39) 
4 68 (25)* 








* (There were 25 four-man groups and 14 three-man groups.) 


A second bit of evidence mildly supports the findings previously reported 
by Carter and Nixon (3). When the analogous jury task was actually per- 
formed, 5 out of 10 groujs retained their Time One leaders, and when the 
nonanalogous tasks were performed, only 11 out of 29 groups retained their 
leaders. This difference, however, is not significant and, even with further 
cross-classification, the analogous vs. nonanalogous distinction does not be- 
come discriminative. It should be noted that one possible reason for this 
negative finding is that the discussion of song preferences of girls and the 
jury discussion were actually not so analogous as had been assumed, but 
required quite different skills. 

A third piece of evidence is more important, however. Whether or not 
the leader chooses an analogous task, and whether or not the analogous 
task is actually performed are both less relevant for leadership stability 
than whether or not the leader performs the task of his choice—whatever 
the content of that task happens to be. Six of the ten leaders who performed 
tasks for which they had expressed preference maintained their leadership 
compared with only 10 of the 29 leaders who performed a task which they 








, Per Cent of Groups with Same Leaders at 
Leader's Preferred Task Time One and Time Three 
Performed 60 (10) 
Not performed 34 (29) 





did not choose. This difference, almost significant at the .05 level, suggests 
that leaders either do recognize the tasks in which they are most apt to 
maintain their leadership, or that leaders who made the choice that subse- 
quently proves to have been the “right” one are more likely to retain the 
allegiance of the rest of the group. 

But our data also show that Time One leaders were no more able than 
others to influence their groups to choose the tasks which they themselves 
preferred. While it still may be that this assumption is justified for more 
permanent groups, in our groups, at any rate, the sociometrically defined 
leader’s influence on the group decision at Time Two was not greater than 
that of any other member. If we use the term prevailed to indicate simply 
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the correspondence of a personal decision with the ultimate group decision 


at Time Two, then it is apparent that no consistent difference characterizes 
the several ranks. 














Rank at Time One Per Cent Prevailed 
1 41 (39) 
2 41 (39) 
3 51 (39) 
4 44 (25) 
The Experimental Results 


Having in this way disposed of several of the underlying assumptions, 
we shall now turn to consider the effects of permitting the group to “‘choose”’ 
its activity in contrast to “imposing” an activity. Disregarding for the 
moment whether our assumptions concerning the underlying process are 
warranted, we still want to know whether our central hypothesis is tenable: 
Do new activities which are chosen by the group in the course of its own 
interaction tend to conserve the existent social structure better than ac- 
tivities which are imposed by an external agent? 








sions | Pe Gyet. Companys Sema este 
Chosen task 50 (20) 
Imposed task 32 (19) 








That leadership stability is slightly higher in the groups which per- 
formed tasks which they had chosen is consistent with the original hypoth- 
esis, but the magnitude of the difference is disappointingly small. Yet if we 
examine this variable while holding constant whether or not the leader 
prevailed in the group decision at Time Two, we find that the combined 
effects of both factors does make a significant difference. Consider first the 
left-hand side of Table 1. If the leader’s personal opinion prevailed in the 


TABLE 1 


Leadership Stability between Time One and Time Three for Chosen and Imposed 
Tasks according to Whether the Leader Prevailed 





Leader Prevailed Group Unanimous Leader Did Not Prevail 
Leadership Stability 





Task Chosen | Task Imposed | Task Chosen! Task Imposed} Task Chosen |Task Imposed 





Stable 4 1 2 2 4 3 
Unstable 2 9 2 2 6 2 


Total 6 10 4 4 10 5 
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discussion his chances of remaining leader appear to be contingent on 
whether or not the group is allowed to work on the task of its choice. This 
is in accord with the hypothesis. In nine out of the ten cases where the task 
was imposed, the leader had to surrender his position, while he lost his 
leadership in only two of the six cases where the group carried out its 
chosen task. (This difference is significant at the .05 level.) 

If the leader did not prevail in the discussion, however, the relationship 
between task assignment and leadership stability is quite different. Here, 
the leader has not succeeded in persuading the group to go along with his 
preference. When this happens, the chances of the leader retaining his 
position were three out of five if the task was imposed and only two out of 
five (i.e., four of ten) if the task were chosen. It might be supposed that 
imposing a task on a group that rejected its leader’s preference is simply 
reinstating the task that the leader had originally desired; this is not the 
case, however, since—by a sheer coincidence—the task imposed was in 
every case the task that was neither the leader’s private preference nor the 
one the group had decided upon. Thus, on the right side of Table 1, the 
relationship between task assignment and leadership stability actually be- 
comes reversed : the imposed task produces greater stability than the chosen 
task, and neither is a task which the leader desired? 

A crucial test of the impact of the experimental intervention of chosen 
and imposed tasks under the conditions where the leader did or did not 
prevail is to be found in the second-order interaction between the respective 


sides of the table. If the effects were the same for both parts, then the ratio 
ad /a'd’ 

be pi would be 1.0, the letters referring to the values of the respective 
cells of Table 1. It may be observed that the ratio is in fact very much 


4X9 /4X%2 
i ° as /44 = Thi idl i 
higher: 2x1/ 6X3 18/.44 = 41, which exceeds the jointly estimated 





expected value by an amount which is significant beyond the .01 level (as 
determined by a chi square test with 1 degree of freedom). It is also useful 
to note that when the group decision at Time Two was unanimous (the 
center of Table 1), the four chosen and four imposed cases result in a de- 
gree of stability which is intermediate to that found at the extremes. 

In sum, the effect on leadership of the experimental assignment of task 
depends on the process by which the group has reached its decision. If the 
group’s choice of task was guided by the leader, the imposition of a differ- 
ent task threatens his leadership, as originally predicted. If, however, the 
group was not guided by the leader in its choice of task, the imposition of 


? To simplify exposition, the complex analysis of the effects of the preferences of 
all groups members on status is not reported here. Let it suffice to say that this 
factor does not account for the negative cases in Table 1. 
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a task other than the one preferred by the group does not threaten his 
position. On the contrary, this double negative—the experimenter’s rejec- 
tion of the group’s preference which itself had been a rejection by the group 
of the leader’s preference—seems even to strengthen slightly the leader’s 
position. 

A Nonexperimental Source of Variability 


Experiments with ad hoc groups, as compared with the study of actual, 
ongoing groups, have both the advantage and disadvantage of magnifying 
the effects of experimentally introduced variations. In real life, even rela- 
tively impermanent groups, in the very process of being formed, develop a 
social structure that influences their reactions to changes in external con- 
ditions. Since the groups with which we worked had been in existence 
barely twenty minutes when the experimental variable (chosen vs. imposed 
tasks) was introduced, one may suspect that the results obtained might 
have been due entirely to the vulnerability of a twenty-minutes-old social 
structure. In acutality, however, minute as the historical development was, 
internal processes beyond the control ot the experimenter had already given 
rise to structural elements which exerted a pronounced influence on leader- 
ship stability. In other words, even an experimental group has a “‘history,”’ 
and this history may not only have consequences for whatever is being 
studied but may also obscure the effects of the experimental operations. 

The interaction process scores (1) which preceded the Time One rankings 
reveal that there are differences governing the patterns of relations among 
group members in various groups from the very moment of first meeting. 
A dimension which seems to be particularly sensitive as an early indication 
of the group’s developing structure is the amount of disagreement directed 
to the incipient leader during the discussion at Time One. Percentage of 
negative acts received (categories 10, 11, and 12) by the individual who is 
later to be named as leader is used as the measure of disagreement. Divid- 
ing leaders at the median (where negative acts are 16 per cent of all acts 
received), it may be seen in Table 2 that those who received a higher pro- 
portion of negative acts were less likely to retain their leadership than the 
others. For this table, chi square is significant at the .U5 level. 

From the standpoint of the experimental design, this is indeed a sobering 
insight because it implies that the leader, in the course of his interaction 
at Time One, has sown the seeds of his own downfall before the experimen- 
tal treatment has been applied. It should be noted that the extensive dis- 
agreement did not prevent a rise to leadership at Time One, but, as has 
just been demonstrated, it is related to leadership stability—that is, to 
whether the Time One leader remains leader at Time Three. This suggests 
that an individual can become the leader in a small group despite behavior 
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TABLE 2 
Leadership Stability and Extent of Disagreement with Leader at Time One 





Extent of “‘Disagreement”’ with Leader 
Leadership Stability 





| High 





Stable 4 16 
Unstable 14 23 


Total 18 39 








that evokes antagonism and disagreement from other members, but that 
leadership achieved in such fashion is less stable than leadership won with- 
out antagonizing the others.’ 

The relation between disagreement received and stability is, of course, 
not presented as exhaustive of the sources of uncontrolled variability. It is 
rather regarded as a particularly clear example of the way in which inter- 
nally developing processes in a group become implicated in experimental 
designs and in experimentai results. Since social processes spontaneously 
generated in groups influence leadership stability, it is desirable to under- 
stand how these processes condition the effects of the experimental vari- 
ables. Let us, therefore, examine the effect on leadership stability of a 
combination of the internal process of “disagreement” and the two vari- 
ables we have previously examined: (a) whether the leader prevailed or did 
not, and (b) whether the task was chosen or imposed. 

Each cell of Table 3 is an expression of the extent of leadership stability 
under a combination of the three conditions. The frequencies, of course, 
are very small but the principal objective—to show that the information 
in Table 1 is not confounded with that in Table 2 and that the relationship 
reported in each is independent of the other—is achieved. It is to be noted 
that the previously observed interaction effect between prevailing in the 
discussion and whether the task is chosen or imposed (Table 1) is clearly 
evident in Table 3 provided that the leader has experienced little disagree- 
ment in his rise to leadership (upper row). Under tirese conditions, leaders 
were stable in all groups that agreed to the leader’s preferred task and 
then carried it out, as well as in all groups that rejected the leader’s pref- 
erence only to be rejected, in turn, by the experimenter. In contrast, only 
about a third of the leaders in other groups maintained their positions. 


3 It is interesting to observe that Time One disagreement is more predictive of 
Time Three leadership stability than is disagreement at Time Three. Landsberger 
(9, p. 566, Table III) shows that only early disagreement is related to satisfaction 
with the outcome of a labor-management mediation session. Mills (13) also reports 
that only early, but not late, disagreement, has important consequences for inter- 
personal evaluation. 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage of Groups with Stable Leaders as Experimental Conditions as Well as 
Internal Group Developments Vary 





Leader Prevails or Group Unanimous Leader Does Not Prevail 
Extent a ‘Disagreement”’ 


with Leader 





Chosen | Imposed Chosen Imposed 


| 
Low | yo) | 37 @) 33 (6) 100 (3) 
High | 33 (6) 0 (6) 50 (4) 0 (2) 














However, when there was a high level of disagreement with the leader 
in the formative period of the group (bottom row), there is a somewhat 
different story to tell. Here, first of all, there is a generally lower level of 
stability; in three of the four cells, leaders who experienced high disagree- 
ment are less stable than those who experienced low disagreement. Second, 
high disagreement seems to nullify the effect of whether or not the leader 
prevailed. Both when leaders prevailed and when they did not, no leader 
survived the impact of an imposed task. 


A Further Test of the Situational Hypothesis 


While the finding that the effects of experimentally introduced varia- 
tions were modified by uncontrolled aspects of the group structure com- 


promises our claim to a rigorous experiment, it also indicates that it is 
possible to reproduce functioning group structures in a few minutes in the 
laboratory. If something of the bold orientation to the present which 
characterizes so much of small group research has been sacrificed, perhaps 
some advance has been made toward an understanding of the interplay 
between externally controlled influences stemming from outside the group 
and the processes which characterize the normal course of group develop- 
ment. 

It appears that the imposition of an unwanted task threatens leadership 
stability particularly when the leader has already undermined his position 
by generating opposition and dissatisfaction, and when, although he ex- 
perienced low disagreement, the task the group asks for but does not get 
is one that the leader has advocated. Strangely enough, leaders who expe- 
rienced little opposition maintained their positions not only when the 
tasks which they preferred were seconded by their groups and then carried 
out; they were equally stable where their choices were rejected if the group 
choice was vetoed by the experimenter. 

It will be recalled that at Time Two the group could select from among 
three alternative tasks. Had there been only two such tasks, the effect of 
imposing a task upon a group which had rejected the task preferred by its 
leader would have been to force the group to carry out its leader’s prefer- 
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ence. It might have worked out this way even when there were three tasks, 
but, in fact, it did not. As pointed out earlier, it so happens that the task 
imposed in all cases where the leader did not prevail in the Time Two 
decision was not the one the leader had chosen, but the third alternative 
which neither leader nor group majority preferred. Leadership stability in 
such cases cannot be attributed, consequently, to the fact that groups 
simply worked on tasks which their leaders preferred. It seems rather that 
in overruling the group which had rejected its leader’s choice, the adult 
experimenter had weakened opposition to the leader and thereby indirectly 
reinforced his position. 

This interpretation of an unexpected finding calls into question the major 
hypothesis that, given certain conditions, leadership stability depends on 
the group’s freedom to choose the situation in which it becomes involved. 
For if the experimenter’s intervention, and not the experimental variable 
itself, explains leadership stability in those cases where the leader did not 
prevail, it may also be the factor responsible for stability in those where he 
did. When the leader has prevailed in the discussion, that is, and the group 
is then assigned the task it has chosen, this action of the experimenter may 
have been interpreted as implicit approval for the leader’s guidance. It is 
possible that this reinforcement of the leader’s position, rather than ob- 
taining the preferred task, is responsible for the high stability of leadership 
observed under these conditions. In short, we are asking whether experi- 
mentally produced effects, just as those in Roethlisberger and Dickson’s 
famous illumination experiment (16), resulted from the substance of the. 
experimental variations or from the process of introducing them? 

This question can be answered by deriving different predictions from 
these two possible interpretations. Let us concern ourselves with the ten 
groups which accepted their leaders’ preferences (or unanimously agreed) 
in the group discussion and who were accorded the task of their choice by 
the experimenter (columns | and 3 in Table 1 combined). Let us ask whether 
the relatively high stability observed in these groups is due to the fact that 
the leader can perform the task he desired or to the fact that the experi- 
menter is reinforcing the leader’s status by assigning the task that the 
leader preferred. By examining what happened at Time Four, it is possible 
to see which interpretation carries more weight. 

At Time Four, it will be recalled, all groups were asked to perform a 
task other than the one performed at Time Three. Since the ten groups we 
are here discussing received a task of their own choosing at Time Three, 
at Time Four they necessarily were asked to perform a task they had ex- 
plicitly rejected. If the “‘situational” hypothesis is correct—that leaders 
change in response to the changing activities which confront their groups— 
then these leaders ought to have only a very poor chance to retain their 
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leadership at Time Four. If, however, the ‘reinforcement’? hypothesis is 
correct, the fact that these leaders had all been supported by the experi- 
menter previously (in assigning the Time Three task) might be expected to 
stand them in good stead at Time Four as well. 

The results are these: Whereas six of the ten Time One leaders remained 
leaders at Time Three, only one was again a leader at Time Four. The 
fate of these Time One leaders at Time Three was nearly twice as good as 
those of other Time One leaders (10 of 29 remained leaders), but their 
chance of retaining or resuming leadership at Time Four was less than one 
third as good as those of other Time One leaders (11 of 29 were leaders 
again at Time Four). Tentative as any conclusion based on so few cases 
must be, these data seem to indicate that the experimental variation of 
chosen or imposed tasks, and not merely the reinforcements incidental to 


the introduction of these variations, produced differences in leadership 
stability. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted with 39 groups of 3 or 4 high-school stu- 
dents. The guiding hypothesis was that leadership will be more stable in 
groups working on tasks of their own choice than in those performing tasks 
imposed upon them. 

Two kinds of variables have proved effective in the analysis of the re- 
sults of this experiment: (a) those which are the outcomes of group proc- 
ess, for example the disagreements addressed to the leader at Time 1 and 
whether the leader prevailed at Time 2; and (b) those controlled by the 
experimenter—the chosen or imposed tasks. Our results suggest that the 
effects of the experimental variable itself are conditioned by its position in 
a sequence of “emergent’’ events—that is, whether the leader had received 
high or low disagreement and whether the group had seconded his prefer- 
ence. To a certain extent, then, we have found it necessary to sacrifice some 
amount of experimental rigor in order to take account of the specific se- 
quence of events—that is, of “history.”’ 

The importance of spontaneous group processes (such as high-low dis- 
agreement) suggests that future research ought to make explicit provision 
to take account of them. To dispose of the difficulty by experimental elim- 
ination of the “emergent’”’ group processes is no solution because it makes 
it impossible to study how group development conditions the effects of 
externally introduced changes. The remedy is not to ignore these processes 
but to design experiments that permit their systematic investigation. 

It ought also to be noted that this experiment was not concerned at all 
with the initial determinants of Time-One status. Why some individuals 
emerged in rank 1, and others did not, is a legitimate concern of leadership 
study but one which we did not investigate. 
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As for our underlying assumptions concerning group process, we are 
reluctant to give them up: that leaders want to persist as leaders; that 
leaders will use their greater powers to direct the group to tasks compatible 
with their leadership; that tasks analogous to those in which leaders arose 
will be perceived by them as more compatible. We found that the leader’s 
preference was not more often reflected in the group decision than that of 
other members, and we found that leaders did not choose the analogous 
task more often than did other members. At the same time, we found that 
whether or not the leader actually performed the task of his choice, analo- 
gous or not, he was more likely to be stable than if he performed a task 
which was not of his choosing. There was also a suggestion that performing 
the analogous task resulted in slightly greater stability than performing the 
nonanalogous task. These matters deserve further investigation and should 
not yet be considered resolved. 

As for the central concerns of the paper, the following were the major 
findings: 

1. Leaders who experienced much disagreement in the course of estab- 
lishing themselves were subsequently more prone to lose their status than 
other leaders who aroused less antagonism. In the groups where leaders 
were strongly opposed at first, experimental variations produced the ex- 
pected results: leaders of groups which received an imposed task all lost 
their leadership (whether or not their preference had been seconded by the 
group), while four of the ten in groups receiving chosen tasks were stable. 

2. When the leader experienced little disagreement and his choice of 
task was also accepted by the group, the expected effect of the experimental 
variable was most pronounced. If the task was chosen, all! leaders retained 
their leadership; if it was imposed, only a third was stable. 

3. When the leader experienced little initial opposition but his choice of 
task was rejected by the group, contrary to expectations, he was more 
likely to remain a leader if the group had a task imposed upon it. Appar- 
ently, when a group that challenges its leader is overruled by the superior 
authority of the experimenter, its nascent opposition is undermined and 
the leader’s position is strengthened. This raises the question of whether 
the process of introducing the experimental variation rather than the nature 
of the variation itself is responsible for leadership stability and change. 
The pattern of leadership at Time Four suggests that the experimental 
variation was the important factor. 
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Political Opinion and Personal Security' 


Gwynne Nettier, Monterey Peninsula College 


' JaMEs R. HurrMan, United States Air Force 


“Reformers blame the world for being themselves ill fitted to live in 
it” #37). 

Santayana is not alone in his assumption that social criticism represents 
an ideological transvaluation of personal discomfiture with others. Writers 
of diverse political hues have penned their suspicions that radicalism is 
born of resentment and social “‘dis-ease.”” Thus Weber (52), Nietzsche (33), 
Scheler (38), and Toynbee (50); Wolfe (54), Schumpeter (39), and Lynd 
(25); Janet (18), Mayo (28), Plant (34), and E. Jones (19); Lasswell (23) 
and Terman (47), and even the “radical”” Norman Thomas himself (48). 

The list of theoretical contributors is impressive; empirical substantiation 
less so for the usual reasons of defect of sample or of instrument, or devi- 
ousness of approach. 

Some empirical support of the thesis equating personal disgruntlement 
with political discontent is given by studies of Freudian implication which 
find modest, but significant, associations between resentment of parents 
and resentment toward society (3, 22, 30,44). 

Secondary evidence of this relationship is derived from the reported 
positive correlation of social status and personal adjustment (4). Since the 
positive relationship between socioeconomic status and conservatism is 
even more strongly documented (7), one might deduce a similar association 
between personal adjustment and conservatism. 

Direct correlational studies of political opinion and personality report a 
consistent, low association of introversion with radicalism. Dexter (8) finds 
a correlation of +.24 for her women students, Sanai and Pickard (36) 
report an insignificant coefficient of +.16 for 70 Englishwomen, and Gund- 
lach (14) and Howells (17) report similar low-order correlations. Bray (5) 
finds an association of ‘“‘nervous tenseness” with nonconformity which may 
be relevant to our problem. Krout and Stagner (22) differ from these in- 
vestigators in finding no association between introversion and radicalism, 
although they do find their radicals to be “socially inadequate.” 

Diamond (9) holds that introversion is maladaptive and associated with 
informal or nonassociational radicalism. He goes on to show how the as- 
sumption of radical ideology and absorption in radical-party activity 
changes personality in the direction of extroversion and greater social ease. 

1 Funds awarded by the Research Committee of the University of California, 


Santa Barbara College, substantially assisted the conduct of this study and acknowl- 
edgment is hereby gratefully accorded. 
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‘It seems fair to conclude from these studies that an introverted bookish- 
ness, withdrawal from others, friction in social relations, nervous tenseness 
—in other words, social ‘‘dis-ease’’—is more characteristic of the individ- 
uated, degrouped radical than of the conservative or the group-immersed 
radical. This conclusion needs qualification, of course, in terms of the pre- 
dominantly collegiate composition of most samples used. 

However, in interpreting the persistent, low-order association of introver- 
sion with radicalism, some investigators deny any taint of ‘“‘maladjustment”’ 
or “neurosis” in such inward-orientation. Howells, for example, calls che 
introversion of his “religious liberals’? nonneurotic (17), and Newcomb (30) 
holds that “none of the neurotic aspects of introversion ... appear to 
characterize the liberals.” 

Of course, interpretation here depends upon what one means by “neu- 
rotic”’ and “introverted.”’ Certainly the Jungian conception of introversion 
implies lesser adjustment (21). 


THE INSTRUMENTS 


The confusion as to what is being correlated with political opinion— 
whether it be “personal adjustment” or some quality of this vague label 
such as introversion or neuroticism—this confusion, plus the questionable 
validity of some measures of political opinion, have motivated our study. 


The S-I Scale 


Certainly the concept of “personal adjustment” is a broad and vague 
one, with even less definition than “‘radicalism-conservatism,”’ and the la- 
bels “adjusted” and “integrated” are probably more expressive of the 
investigator’s preference than they are descriptive of personal traits. 

At first it was thought that the area of interpersonal relations relevant to 
our problem could be sufficiently narrowed and clarified by selecting ‘‘neu- 
rosis” as the behavior variable and some standardized “neurotic inventory” 
as the measure. However, perusal of the literature on neurotic behavior 
indicated at least three difficulties with this concept for our purposes: (1) 
neurotic behavior includes many different kinds of behavior and, hence, 
(2) the instruments used to measure it often measure different things, and 
(3) where there is agreement upon the definition of neurosis, the personality 
picture becomes too clinical, too extreme. The disgruntled, the disaffected 
recruits for radicalism described by Mayo, Lasswell, Santayana, et al. need 
not be the obsessive-compulsives of the clinic. 

What, perhaps, is common to the hypothetically defined, socially gauche 
convert to, radicalism, as well as to the more seriously ill neurotic, is anx- 
iety—a “‘tenseness-in-the-bowels” occasioned by people. There is discomfi- 
ture with others, a feeling that social relations are crises, that people are 
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more often a nuisance than a comfort, that they are objects one has to 
contend with rather than enjoy. 

When the testing literature was scanned for some measure of this quality, 
it seemed that the closest approximation was inherent in Maslow’s con- 
ception of security-insecurity (26). The Maslow Security-Insecurity Inven- 
tory has been developed on college groups and, despite its rather obvious 
and unprojective nature which makes it susceptible of faking, it has a 
satisfactory reliability and validity (27). It has been validated against inter- 
view ratings, self-ratings, and proclivity to seek psychotherapeutic counsel- 
ing. All these validating checks were made on college samples and are in 
this wise limited. A.25-item subscale of Maslow’s 75-item test was used, 
scored from 0 (secure) to 25 (insecure). 


The R-C Scale 


A measure of political-economic opinion was constructed by the usual 
item-winnowing procedure (49) with some items borrowed with permission 
from Eysenck (10, 11), Centers (7), and the California Opinion Study (1). 
The final scale of 14 items® had a split-half, corrected reliability on a two- 


? The final items are: 

1. Ultimately, private property in the instruments of production should be 
abolished and complete socialism introduced. 

2. Profits of the great industries should be rigidly controlled by the Federal 
government. 

8..The nationalization of the great industries is likely to lead to inefficiency, 
bureaucracy, and stagnation. 

4. The reason that many advocate ‘free enterprise’ is because it will enable 
them to continue exploiting the workers. 

§. The traditional capitalistic system provides for the best possible distribution 
of wealth, human nature being what it is. 

6. Labor unions should become stronger and have more influence generally. 

7. The right to inherit wealth is a sound principle which provides a strong in- 
centive for creative work. 

8. In a socialist system the worker maintains his dignity and self-respect, while 
under capitalism he is just a tool or instrument to be exploited. 

9. In general, full economic security is harmful; most men wouldn’t work if they 
didn’t need the money for eating and living. 

10. No one should be allowed to earn more than $25,000 a year ‘‘take-home’”’ 
income. 

11. It is up to the government to make sure that everyone has a secure job and a 
good standard of living. 

12. America may not be perfect, but the American way has brought us about 
as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

18. Wages and salaries would be fairer, jobs more steady, and we would have 
fewer people out of work, if the government took over and ran our mines, factories, 
and industries. 


14. The present arrangement for the distribution of wealth is altogether unsound. 
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TABLE 1 
Political Opinion Scores of ‘‘Known Groups”’ 

Political Group | Mean Score sD 
Republicans (44) 61.8 5.4 
Democrats (14) 36.3 4.0 
Socialists (15) 6.4 4.6 





week retest of +.876 + .09 on a sample of 113 upperclassmen and graduate 
students at the University of California, Berkeley, 1950. In administration, 
a six-point, Likert-type (24) forcing rating is used, scored 0-5, and making 
the range of scores for the 14 items 0-70, radical to conservative. 

Efforts to validate the scale on “known groups” (29) met with the usual 
resistance on the part of many nonacademic subjects. Nevertheless, it was 
possible to obtain the cooperation of sufficient ‘known groups” to assure 
the validity of the political-economic scale. Responses were obtained from 
44 members of the Republican Central Committee of Los Angeles County, 
from 14 active workers in the Democratic party headquarters in Santa 
Barbara, and from 15 members of the Socialist party in California.’ 

Table 1 indicates the wide range of mean political-opinion scores obtained 
from these groups. The differences between means are obviously highly 
significant and in the expected direction. (Unless otherwise stated hereafter, 
differences between means and departures of distributions from chance 
patternings are called significant only at the .01 or better confidence level.) 

A secondary check on the validity of our measure of radicalism-conserva- 
tism is gained by comparing the political party affiliations of our entire 
sample of 538 respondents (cf. Table 2) with scores made on the attitude 
scale. The distribution of scores by party connection differs greatly from 
chance expectancy with Republicans scoring conservatively, Socialists and 
Progressives radically, and Democrats between them. The distribution also 
conforms with the expected association of indifference and neutrality re- 
marked by Guttman and others (12, 15, 16). The majority of “no re- 


sponses,”’ “‘decline-to-states,” and ‘miscellaneous party” affiliates falls in 
the middle, less intense range of scores. 


* We wish to express our appreciation of the ready assistance given us by Mr. 
Orville J. Evans, executive secretary of the Republican Central Committee of Los 
Angeles and Mr. Frank Jorgensen, vice-chairman of that committee. Mrs. John 
Jennings was most helpful in obtaining responses from workers in the Santa Barbara 
County Democratic Central Committee of which she was vice-chairman. We wish 
also to thank Miss Lillian Muniz, acting secretary of the Socialist Party, local Los 
Angeles, for distributing copies of our questionnaire. 

One response from the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Postemions 


(NCASP) is not included among the validating scores, but will be found in the 
total tabulations, Table 2. 
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A third and minor validation of our scale was obtained by comparing 
radical-conservative scores with self-ratings. Subjects rated themselves on 
a left-right continuum as very radical, progressive, radical, mildly radical, 
liberal, mildly conservative, conservative, or very conservative. Despite the 
obvious possibility of semantic confusion and inversion of the suggested 


steps on the self-rating continuum, there is a significant association between 
attitude score and self-rating.‘ 


The Scale Referent 


This investigation was begun with the assumption that political and 
economic attitudes are related through their association with the central 
concept of power, this being defined simply as the ability to get what one 
wants in a communal situation (51). And, while there are many aspects of 
society toward which disgruntled attention may be turned, prevailing ide- 
ologies focus on the power complex, and our items refer to different facets 
of this complex: “‘Who should get how much of whatever there is to get, 
and how?” This is the principal referent of our scale within the context of 
what G. H. Smith (42) has called “the central issue of all today’s politico- 
economic strife: two opposed philosophies of government, an individualistic 
one and a collectivistic one.” 

The validation of our political opinion scale assures us that we are meas- 
uring along this continuum with sufficient discrimination for purposes of 
group comparison. Further tests of unidimensionality or homogeneity were, 
therefore, not felt to be required.® 


THE SUBJECTS 


In order to assure a greater range of responses, attempts were made to 
gather data from nonacademic subjects. In addition to the validating 
groups mentioned above, responses were obtained from 13 executives of the 
International Association of Machinists, 7 officers of the International Hod- 


‘Our findings do not agree with those of Rice (35) who found s proclivity of 
college students in 1926 to rate themselves “‘conservative-liberal”’ or ‘‘liberal-con- 
servative.’’ Some 82 per cent of his sample chose such self-ratings. Our subjects 
are far less reluctant to label themselves radical or conservative. 

5 The as yet unsettled status of different measures of unidimensionality—factor 
analysis, scale analysis, and the technique of homogeneous tests—also justifies our 
reluctance to enter the ‘‘pure test”’ fray. 

On this score, however, we cannot agree with Guttman’s parody of known-group 
validation (45). It is not true, as he alleges, that known group validation involves 
selecting groups without defining the attitude in advance. Nor is it true, as he states, 
that the kinds of behavior to be expected from these attitudes is not known, or can- 
not be made explicit, by the known group approach. For political opinions, voting 
behavior provides such a validating check; for ethnic opinions, the action of such 


bodies as the Hood River Legionnaires, Oregon, 1942-1945, is an example of such 
validation (29). 
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TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Political Opinion (R-C) and Security Scores (S-I) 
by Sample 
R-C | SI 
Sample N 
x sD x sD 
Known Groups 
Republicans 44 61.8 5.4 4.2 3.6 
Democrats 14 36.3 4.0 5.9 3.0 
Socialists 15 6.4 4.6 5.3 3.2 
Nonacademic Subjects 
Miscellaneous 64 49.5 13.1 5.4 4.7 
Machinists 13 38.2 | 11.3 5.2 2.7 
Hodcarriers 7 46.6 7.2 7a 1.1 
ILGWU 10 21.2 11.4 Pf 4.4 
NCASP 1 12.0 _ 13.0 — 
College Students 
USC 76 44.9 12.5 5.1 3.7 
Reed College 54 29.0 10.5 10.0 5.3 
UC (Santa Barbara) 29 40.4 8.1 6.7 4.6 
Stanford Univ. 170 48.4 10.1 5.7 4.3 
Santa Barbara PN’s 21 42.3 10.4 7.9 4.6 
Santa Barbara Control 20 40.5 8.6 §.4 4.5 
Total 538 37.0 9.0 6.8 3.8 




















carriers’ and Building Laborers’ Union, and 10 executives of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—all Los Angeles locals.* Sixty- 
four ‘‘miscellaneous”’ adults living in Los Angeles and Santa Barbara also 
completed questionnaires. 

The bulk of our sample, however, consists of college students: 76 sociol- 
ogy students at the University of Southern California, 54 students from 
Reed College, 29 from the University of California at Santa Barbara, and 
170 students in the Graduate School of Business at Stanford University.” A 
group of 21 Santa Barbara College students rejected for teacher training as 
psychoneurotic because of excessively high scores on the “neurotic triad”’ 
of the MMPI was compared with a roughly matched group of 20 controls 
from the same college. Table 2 lists the means and standard deviations of 
scores obtained by these groups on our measures of radicalism-conserva- 
tism and security-insecurity. 


* We are grateful to Mr. Ray Waters of the Hodcarriers’ Union, Mr. Edward 
Skagen of the Machinists’ Union, and Mr. Sigmund Arywitz of the ILGWU for their 
cooperation. 

7 Professors J. M. Willits of Stanford University, Melvin Vincent of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Howard Jolly of Reed College were most help- 
ful in distributing our opinionnaires. 
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RESULTS 
Security Feelings and Political Opinion 


A significant association appears between security and conservatism, 
insecurity and radicalism, as measured. The Pearsonian coefficient between 
insecurity and conservatism is —.51 + .043. The relationship, however, is 
curvilinear and higher than that indicated by this rectilinear measure. The 
correlation ratio, eta, computed with security scores as the independent 
variable and radicalism-conservatism as the dependent function, is .618. 
This is a highly significant departure from rectilinearity as measured by 
the x? test. 

Inspection of the scatterplot of radical-conservative (R-C) and security- 
insecurity (S-I) scores tells us that our sample suffers from a lack of ex- 
tremely radical and extremely insecure subjects. The sample is predomi- 
nantly secure and conservative—secure and conservative, that is, in terms 
of the possible range of scores, not in terms of any established norms for 
there are, as yet, none such. 

At first blush, the rather restricted range of obtained scores should 
encourage us to assume that widening the range—adding more insecure and 
more radical subjects—would increase the degree of association. However, 
we are reluctant to make this assumption for the following reasons: 

1. The principal contribution to the association of R-C and 8-I scores 
comes from the large number of secure conservatives, rather than from an 
association of insecurity with radicalism. 

2. The association which is found between insecurity and radicalism 
varies with the type of radical. Radicalism seems related to insecurity only 
when it is the radicalism of the “lone wolf.” Our data indicate that the 
individuated, “‘degrouped”’ radical is apt to score insecurely. The Reed 
College sample provides a paradigm of the unorganized and insecure dis- 
senter (Cf. Table 2). 

However, the group-protected radical, the ideologue of the left, scores as 
securely as his counterpart of the right. Our active Socialist party members 
are as secure as our Republicans. This would substantiate Diamond’s 
genetic study (9) in which he argued that insecurity may lead to the ac- 
ceptance of radical ideology and that membership in an active, leftist group 
seemed to provide a purposeful self-conception which relieved these feelings 
of gaucherie. Normative radicalism, such as is sometimes found in limited, 
isolated communities, need not be related to personal insecurity (31, 32). 

In summary, the association between personal security and political 
opinion which obtains in our limited sample causes us to conclude that 
political conventionality, conformity, conservatism and expressed feelings 
of personal security tend to go together—particularly among those of 
informal political persuasion. When one examines this relationship among 
the politically active, the “‘group-grooved”’ and ideologically convinced, the 
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association between type of political belief and security vanishes. Instead, 
we find the politically active Of all persuasions scoring in a very self-assured 
manner. The late anarchist philosopher, Simone Weil, would assent, ‘Ar- 
mored by the lie’’ (53). 

Substantiation of the relationship found between the direct measures of 
political opinion and personal security may be gained by noting how these 
variables are related indirectly—particularly through their association with 
such other correlates of political opinion as political party affiliation and 
social-class identification. 

The x? test applied to a table showing the distribution of security scores 
by political party membership or preference indicates the distribution to 
be nonchance, and examination of the table shows the discrepancies to be 
in the expected direction. A disproportionate number of Republicans score 
securely and less than their expected number score insecurely. The distri- 
bution of Democratic S-I scores is uneven, with a slight tendency for 
Democrats to receive less than their expected allotment of very secure 
responses and more than their share of very insecure scores. Socialists and 
Progressives have a slight excess of very insecure responses while people of 
miscellaneous persuasion and those who decline-to-state or indicate no- 
party membership score much less securely than expected and more inse- 
curely than chance would allow. 

The relationship between social-class identification and R-C and §-I 
scores is also nonchance and in the expected direction. Subjects who identify 
with the “professional and upper’’ class score conservatively, those who 
rate themselves as “upper middle”’ class obtain significantly less than the 
expected number of radical scores, and individuals who identify with the 
“lower or working” classes score radically. 

And, as expected, our upper class affiliates score securely while those of 
lower or workingclass consciousness score insecurely.® 

It is remarkable that, in obtaining class identifications in an open-ended 
manner, almost as many subjects are willing to signify class affiliation as 
political party membership. While some 86 respondents decline to identify 
with a social class, or say “don’t know” or “don’t believe in classes,’ or, 
as in four cases, give some aberrant identification such as “‘all classes’’ or 
“American,” almost as many subjects, 77, refuse to identify with a political 
party. 

* Social class identification was obtained through an open-ended question, ‘‘In 
which social class, if any, do you consider yourself:”’ 

We have long doubted the value of public opinion polls which have used multiple- 
choice items on this subject and which find most Americans identifying with the 
“middle class”’ (Fortune poll, 1940) or, as in Centers’ revision (7), with the “‘working 
class.’’ Although our sample is far from representative of the adult population, our 


results suggest that public opinion pollsters might come to different conclusions 
concerning social class identification if they used an open-ended question. 
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However, while those who refuse to affiliate with a political party tend 
to score radically, those who decline social class identification are more 
likely to be either radical or conservative. As expected because of the asso- 
ciation of R-C and §-I scores, those who do not signify political partv 
membership score insecurely. But those who decline class identification 
score less insecurely than would be expected by chance. 

Additional corroboration of the correlation between political opinion and 
security revealed by the direct measures and the above indirect measures 
is gained from the relationship of these variables to political self-ratings. 
It has already been noted that R-C scale scores are significantly associated 
with self-ratings. These self-ratings also bear a relationship in the expected 
manner to security scores. However, this relationship is attenuated—possi- 
bly by the connotations involved in the rating labels—so that a similar 
association is to be expected by chance about three times in a hundred 
whereas the distribution of self-ratings and R-C scores deviates farther 
from chance expectation. 

Nevertheless, our unpublished tables, available upon request, show the 
anticipated tendency of self-rated radicals to score less securely and more 
insecurely while self-labeled conservatives score more securely than by 
chance. 

In summary, the hypothesis that conservatism is, in part, a function of 
security and radicalism of insecurity is substantiated by the correlation 
between our measures of these variables and by their association with 
political party membership, social class identification, and self-ratings of 
political position. 

This is not to conclude that such social “dis-ease” as may be gauged by 
the Maslow S-I scale is an uncomplicated determinant of political opinion 
and security. It is entirely conceivable that holding a deviant. political 
opinion may produce insecurity as well as reflect it, although we believe 
the principal flow is in the other direction. 


The Status Variables 


This reasoning gains justification from the supportive role of status 
variables—income, occupation, education, religion, and age. Since these 
variables are related to the R-C scale referent, power, their association 
with our R-C and S-I scores becomes important. The following summary 
is derived from tables unpublished for reasons of economy but available 
upon request. The x? test is called significant where p’s = <.01; lesser 
deviations from chance distribution are indicated. 

Income. The relationship of income to political opinion is highly signifi- 
cant whereas that between income and security score is of only “borderline” 
significance. (At about the .07 confidence level.) 

It is not unusual to find, as we do, that the wealthy are conservative 
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and the poor, radical, but an additional, important contribution to the 
association between political opinion and income is made by a middle-in- 
come ($3,000-$5,000 per year)® group of radicals. This finding is in keeping 
with the oft-noted recruitment of the radical intelligentsia from among the 
educated middle class, and would be anticipated in our highly educated 
sample. 

The lesser relationship between income and security gains significance 
from the following associations: 

a. There are fewer secure poor individuals than would be expected if the 

distribution were random. 

b. There are more insecure poor than expected. 

c. There are more secure well-to-do ($5,000—$7,500) than expected. 

d. There are fewer insecure middle-income and well-to-do ($3,000- 

$7,500) than expected. 

Occupation. As hypothesized, occupation is related very much in the 
same way as is income to political opinion and security, although the con- 
stricted range of occupations in our sample necessarily limits the asso- 
ciation. 

Nevertheless, there is a highly significant association between political 
viewpoint and occupation with the higher status occupations being the 
more conservative. The distribution of political opinions by occupation 
deviates from a merely random distribution largely because of the greater- 
than-chance number of: 

. Radical clerks, salesmen, and kindred workers 

. Radical skilled and semiskilled workers 

. Conservative business executives and proprietors 

. Conservative housewives 

The fewer-than-expected number of middle-of-the-road (R-C scores 
between 30-49) business executives and proprietors 

The relationship of occupation to security score is of only marginal sig- 
nificance. A distribution such as we have obtained would be expected by 
chance about eight or nine times in a hundred and can be summarized as 
indicating that: 

a. Students score less securely and more insecurely than by chance 

expectancy. 

b. Professional workers and business executives score more securely and 

less insecurely than by chance. 

c. There are fewer secure clerks and salesmen than expected. 


cme oP 


® Median family income in the United States has been reported for 1949 as $3,100. 
For that year approximately 18 per cent of American families had income of over 
$5,000. per year and about 8 per cent received more than $7,500., according to a 
Bureau of the Census survey, March, 1950. 
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d. There are fewer insecure skilled and semiskilled workmen than by 

chance allowance. 

Education. With some exceptions, the conclusion of many American 
studies on the role of education in the formation of political attitudes 
favors the “liberalizing”’ influence of formal schooling.'® However, our re- 
sults do not uniformly support this traditional view. Our college graduates 
and those in postgraduate study score more conservatively than by chance 
expectancy. But some of this tendency is determined by the conservative 
sample from the Stanford Graduate School of Business and these results 
certainly cannot be generalized. Our subjects with some college training 
score more radically than by chance. 

The association we find between high education and conservatism is 
coupled with an association of high level education and security. Score 
distributions indicate the lesser security of college students, the greater 
security of our college graduates and postgraduate students, and the mod- 
erate security level of those with twelve years or less education. 

Religion. A clearer relationship between a status-symbol and conserva- 
tism-security is revealed by the association of these variables with religion. 
These associations may be summarized as follows: 

a. As regards radicalism-conservatism: 

i. Protestants score conservatively and nonradically. 

ii. Catholics are conservative, but not nonradical." 


1 Thus Jones (20). However, more recent studies cast doubt on the necessarily 
‘“liberalizing’”’ influence of formal education. Cahalan and Trager (6) report that 
the relationship of education and socioeconomic status to anti-Semitism may depend 
upon the way in which attitudes toward Jews are measured. The typical attitude 
scale gives a negative relationship between education and prejudice, but ‘‘free- 
answer stereotyping”’ reveals a positive relationship. Perhaps the educated learn 
which attitudes are ‘‘nice,’’ and how to respond on the ordinary questionnaire ac- 
cordingly. 

Similarly Smith (40, 41, 43) has shown the relationship of ‘‘liberalism’’ and edu- 
cation-information to depend upon the opinion area. When the issues are noneconomic 
and interclass in nature (e.g., UN vs. U.S. control of the atomic bomb), “‘liberalism’”’ 
and superior general information and education are positively correlated. But when 
the issues are politico-economic in implication (e.g., government guarantees of jobs 
and standard of living vs. helping people get ahead on their own), “‘liberalism’’ and 
education-information are negatively correlated. 

11 Without the x? tables before him, the statistically unsophisticated reader may 
be confused by such a seeming redundancy as ‘‘conservative and nonradical’’ and 
such an apparent contradiction as ‘conservative, but not nonradical.” 

For each cell of a x? table, one can note whether subsamples contribute their 
randomly expected number of cases, or more or less. The contributions of subsamples 
toward deviation from a chance distribution of their numbers among the various 
categories need not be uniform. Thus ‘‘Protestants score conservatively’’ means that 
they had a greater number of conservative scores than expected from a random 
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iii. Jews are radical and nonconservative (2, 46). 

iv. Those of miscellaneous faith, or who decline to state, or who have no 
faith score as do the Jews. 

v. The atheists and agnostics are radical, but not necessarily noncon- 
servative. 

b. As regards security-insecurity: 

i. Protestants are less insecure than by chance. 

ii. Catholics are about as secure and insecure as chance alone would 
allow. 

iii. Jews show a slight tendency toward insecurity. 

iv. Atheists and agnostics score similarly to Jews. 

v. The greatest contribution to the nonchance association of religion 
and security stems from the lesser security and greater insecurity of 
those of miscellaneous faith or no faith. 

Age. Although age is not so strong a mark of status in our society as are 
income, occupation, education, and religion, we thought it of interest to 
examine the association of age with expressions of security and political 
opinion. The relationships are very low but statistically significant and in 
the expected direction. Age and security correlate +.14 + .014 and age and 
conservatism +.28 + .014. 

Our findings, then, lend support to the notion that status is associated 
with conservatism and expressed feelings of security and such a finding is 
entirely in keeping with the classic hypothesis of the resentful radical. 


Intensity and Neurotic Behavior 


It was indicated earlier that our first intention was to relate political 
opinion to neuroticism, but that we concluded that the concept of neurosis 
was either too vague or, where clarified, too clinical to describe the type of 
feeling our literary hypothesis had pictured as motivating radicalism. 

Nevertheless, we were interested in investigating the relationship be- 
tween neurotic behavior, insecurity, and political opinion. A sample of all 
students at Santa Barbara College rejected as teacher candidates because of 
excessively high scores on the “neurotic triad” of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory was compared with a control group of non- 
neurotic students. The political opinion and security scores of these two 
groups are given in Table 2. 





distribution. This says nothing about their contribution to radical scores; the dis- 
tribution of R-C scores need not be rectilinear. Hence it is meaningfill to add that 
Protestants score nonradically, i.e., that they contribute less than their expected 
number to the radical cell. 

Contrast this pattern with the Catholics who also score conservatively, but who 


place their expected number of subjects in the radical cell. Hence, they are ‘‘not 
nonradical.”’ 
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There is no statistically significant difference between either the R-C or 
S-I scores of these psychoneurotics and normals. Apparently the hysteria, 
depression, and hypochondriasis triad of the MMPI is tapping a different 
behavioral area than Maslow’s 8-I scale. (For a larger sample of high-school 
seniors, Gough (13) found a moderate correlation between the full MMPI 
and 8-I scales. The correlations, all positive, were .186 with H,, .400 with 
D, and .224 with H,.) 

However, there is a tendency of our psychoneurotics to gain their polit- 
ical opinion scores by making more extreme responses. They seem to hold 
their views with greater intensity; they are more willing to respond to 
statements with “‘strongly agree” or “‘strorigly disagree.” 

But while there is this apparent tendency for our Santa Barbara neurotics 
to score more intensely, when we examine the relationship between security 
scores and intensity for our entire sample, the relationship is in an opposed 
direction; there is a low, but significant, association between intensity and 
security (+.14 + .014). 


Sex, Security, and Political Opinion 


Studies of political opinion usually note the greater conservatism of 
women. This finding does not agree, within the context of the present 
hypothesis, with the usual finding of greater neuroticism among women, 
nor with our results. 

The average R-C score of the women in our sample is reliably more 
radical than the average male score, and this difference yields a point biserial 
coefficient between sex and political opinion of .22. However, there is no 
significant difference between the mean security scores of the sexes. 

These findings are, of course, again qualified by the unrepresentative 
nature of our sample. 


CONCLUSION 


Are those persons who feel insecure more likely to look with favor upon 
a change of the power-wealth complex in the United States? 

The answer, within the limits of our instruments and sample, is affirma- 
tive. When 538 academic and nonacademic subjects were tested with 
reliable and valid measures of political-economic opinion and security, a 
curvilinear association was found (Eta = .618). 

This relationship means that secure people tend to have conservative 
political opinions. The principal exception to this occurs in the case of 
those radicals who are participating members of active political organiza- 
tions. Such “group-armored” radicals score very securely. The insecure 
radical may be characterized as the man of little faith—political or religious; 
he is degrouped, individuated, deraciné. He is the marginal man who dis- 
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likes the existing order but who has not yet gained the security that; flows 
from participating with others of like mind in a “cause.” 

While the association of insecurity and radicalism cannot in itself be 
interpreted causally and while the possibility of interaction between these 
attitudinal complexes is acknowledged, still this study lends support to the 
traditional hypothesis that the motivational sequence is from personal to 
societal attitudes, rather than vice versa. 

The central assumption that those who feel insecure personally are more 
susceptible of radicalism is also supported by the relationship between 
certain status indices and political opinion-security scores. High status as 
represented by income, occupation, education, religion, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, age, is associated with conservatism and security; low status with 
radicalism and insecurity. 
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Sibling Structure and Perception of the Disciplinary 
Roles of Parents’ 


ANDREW F. Henry, Vanderbilt University 


This paper reports findings supporting the hypothesis that perception by 
children of the disciplinary role structure within the family varies with 
their order of birth. 

Recent research has shown that cardiovascular reactions of male subjects 
during experimentally induced stress vary with the subject’s perception of 
the disciplinary role of the mother as compared with the disciplinary role 
of the father. Subjects responding with a cardiovascular reaction similar to 
that produced by infusion of epinephrine perceive their mother as playing 
the principal disciplinary role. Those responding with a cardiovascular re- 
action similar to that produced by infusion of norepinephrine perceive the 
father in the principal disciplinary role (4). 

Type of cardiovascular reaction during experimentally induced stress also 
is related to the direction of expression of anger. Subjects reacting to exper- 
imental frustration with an outward display of anger against the experi- 
menter experience a norepinephrinelike cardiovascular reaction. Those who 
blame themselves for their frustrating experience, or react with anxiety, 
experience an epinephrinelike cardiovascular reaction (3). Since epineph- 
rinelike cardiovascular reaction was found to be associated (a) with the 
turning of anger aroused by frustration inwardly against the self and (b) 
with perception of mother as principal disciplinarian, the suggested hypoth- 
esis that intropunitive attitudes would be associated with perception of the 
mother as principal disciplinarian has been recently tested. 

In a sample of 765 enlisted males in the U. 8. Air Force, subjects saying 
they would blame themselves in hypothetical interaction situations involv- 
ing harm to another person were more likely to perceive the mother in the 
principal disciplinary role than subjects saying they would not blame 
themselves (2). 

These studies provide considerable evidence of the existence of a relation 
between perception of mother as principal disciplinarian and intropuni- 


1 Revision of a paper read before the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Seziety at Detroit, September, 8, 1956. The writer wishes to acknowledge with thanks 
the cooperation of each of the following in facilitating the collection and processing 
of data: Superintendent of Schools, Fall River, Massachusetts; Superintendent of 
Schools, Malden, Massachusetts; Principal of Goodlettsville High School, Good- 
lettsville, Tennessee; Principal of DuPont High School, Old Hickory, Tennessee; 
Joseph T. Drake, Department of Sociology, University of Tennessee; David Bordua, 
University of Michigan; and James Williams, Louis Dotson, Edward MacDill, Jean 
Dedman, Eunice Ribeiro, and Dorothy Griffin, Vanderbilt University. 
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tiveness measured on both the affective-behavioral and cognitive-atti- 
tudinal levels. When the mother is perceived as the principal disciplinarian, 
anger consequent to frustration is inhibited and turned inwardly against 
the self. When the father is viewed as disciplinarian, anger flows outwardly 
against others. 

The Gluecks present substantial evidence that delinquent males discharge 
their anger outwardly against others more than nondelinquents with whom 
they are matched. From their psychiatric interviews, they conclude that 
67.5 per cent of delinquents as compared with only 30.5 per cent of nonde- 
linquents resolve conflict by “extroversion” of affect or action. ‘““Extrover- 
sion of action involves a direct, behavioristic resolution of tension; .. . Ex- 
troversion of affect implies . . . an indulgence of feelings and instincts . . .”” 
(1, p. 251). From their Rorschach data, they find that delinquents are more 
defiant, have more feelings of resentment, evidence greater hostility, and 
manifest fewer “masochistic trends” than nondelinquents (1, pp. 219, 225, 
228, 234). 

Since males who discharge their anger outwardly perceive father as prin- 
cipal disciplinarian more than those who inhibit their anger, we would ex- 
pect delinquents to perceive father as disciplinarian more than nondelin- 
quents. Data from the Gluecks’ study indicate that this is the case. They 
rate 56.8 per cent of mothers of delinquents as lax in discipline as compared 
with 26.6 per cent of fathers. Among the delinquents, the father plays the 
principal disciplinary role. Among the nondelinquents the reverse is true. 
Only 11.7 per cent of the mothers of nondelinquents are rated lax in disci- 
pline as compared with 17.9 per cent of ti . fathers (1, p. 131). 

These data all combine to suggest that perception of father as principal 
disciplinarian is associated with the outward discharge of anger. The rela- 
tion holds when we index the direction of flow of aggression psychophysio- 
logically, when we index it attitudinally, and when we index it by comparing 
delinquents with nondelinquents. Those reacting during experimental stress 
with an outward discharge of anger perceive father as disciplinarian more 
than those turning experimentally induced anger upon themselves. Those 
saying they would blame others in hypothetical situations posed on attitude 
surveys perceive father as disciplinarian more than those saying they would 
blame themselves. Delinquents who tend to be outwardly aggressive come 
disproportionately from families where the father is the principal discipli- 
narian and the mother is lax in discipline. 

Sletto, back in 1934, demonstrated that delinquent children come dispro- 
portionately from families in which there are younger siblings. “In general, 
delinquency ratios were high for children who are in sibling positions involv- 
ing the presence of younger siblings of each sex, and low for children in 
positions involving the presence of elder siblings of each sex”’ (5, p. 665). 
Since delinquents, like others expressing their anger outwardly, perceive 
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father as principal disciplinarian, Sletto’s finding suggests the hypothesis 
that perception of father as disciplinarian, like delinquency, should be con- 
centrated among the first born. If it should turn out that the eldest child 
perceives father as disciplinarian while the youngest child perceives mother 
as disciplinarian, we may suggest that the relation of delinquency to birth 
order found by Sletto could be accounted for by the relation of the disci- 
plinary structure to birth order. 

A relation between disciplinary structure and order of birth is somewhat 
easier to rationalize than a relation between delinquency and order of birth. 
In infancy, the mother in our culture assumes responsibility for the care of 
the child. As the child ages, the father shares increasingly in his nurture and 
discipline. Our problem, however, is not concerned with the distribution of 
discipline between mother and father of the first child at any particularage, 
but rather with the change in the distribution of discipline brought about 
by the arrival of additional children. The mother with a new baby is again 
forced to concentrate her attention on the infant. She has less time for nur- 
ture and discipline of the older child. This may operate to shift the burden 
of discipline of the older child over to the father. If this transfer of the dis- 
ciplinary function to the father occurs systematically with increase in family 
size, we should find the oldest child in the family perceiving father as prin- 
cipal] disciplinarian and the youngest child in the family perceiving mother 
as principal disciplinarian. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The hypothesis was tested on two samples. The New England sample, 
consisting of 1335 students in two Massachusetts public high schools ranged 
in age from thirteen to twenty-one with about 75 per cent falling within the 
fifteen to seventeen age group. The sample is heavily Catholic with 63 per 
cent falling in this religious category. Eighteen per cent of the subjects re- 
ported their fathers had either attended or graduated from college. 

The Southern sample, composed of 391 college students and 226 high- 
school students in Tennessee ranged in age from fifteen to twenty-five with 
75 per cent falling within the sixteen to twenty age group. The Southern 
sample is heavily Protestant with 86 per cent falling in this religious group. 
Forty-one per cent of subjects in the Southern sample reported their fathers 
had either attended or graduated from college. Subjects in both samples 
came from families in which both parents were living together. 


RESULTS 
The New England Sample 


Each respondent was asked this question: “Who is the principal disci- 
plinarian in your family?” Three answer categories were provided: mother, 
father, or other. Five per cent either left the question blank or checked 
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TABLE 1 


Percent Perceiving Mother as Principal Disciplinarian by Order of Birth Holding 
Sex and Grade in School Constant: Unbroken Homes with at Least Two Children 





Males Females 
Birth Order 





9th & 10th Grades |iith & 12th Grades/9th & 10th Grades |11th & 12th Grades 





Oldest child -28 (89) -43 (89) -41 (87) 39 (88) 
Middle child .33 (79) -35 (79) -53 (95) -46 (87) 
Youngest child -49 (67) -52 (67) -47 (79) -58 (89) 














TABLE 2 
Percent Perceiving Mother as Principal Disciplinarian by Order of Birth Holding 
Sex, Grade in School, and Sibling Sex Composition Constant; Unbroken Homes 
with at Least Two Children 





Males Females 





Grade in School and Birth 

Order Same Sex | Cross Sex | Both Male| Same Sex 

Siblings Siblings [and Female Siblings Siblings 
Only Only Siblings Onl: Only 





9th & 10th Grades | 


Oldest child -34 (29)| .12 (16) | .29 (44)| . -36 (33) .47 (32) 


Middle child -23 (13)) .30 (10) | .36 (56)| . -61 (13)) .50 (76) 
Youngest child 45 = -52 (23) | .50 (24)) . -62 (24)| .31 (32) 


llth & 12th Grades 
Oldest child .52 (25)| .40 (40) | .37 (24)| .29 .48 (25)| .40 (35) 
Middle child .43 (21)) .36 (11) | .32 (47)) .59 (17 .29 (7) | .44 (63) 
Youngest child .58 (24), .43 (21) 54 (22), : 28 .50 (28) .61 (33) 























“other” and these cases were removed from the analysis. Subjects were 
asked whether they had an older brother, an older sister, a younger brother 
or a younger sister. Each of the four questions was answered with Yes or 
No. These answers were cross-tabulated and form the basis of the analysis 
which follows. Size of family was not controlled. 

Table 1 presents the proportion perceiving mother as principal discipli- 
narian by order of birth holding sex and grade in schooi constant. In each 
of the four tests, the youngest child is more likely to perceive mother as 
disciplinarian than the oldest child. And in two of the four cases (males in 
the 9th and 10th grades and females in the 11th and 12th grades) the 2 by 2 
x’’s are significant beyond the .01 level. An additional variable is controlled 
in Table 2 showing the proportion of each sex perceiving mother as principal 
disciplinarian by order of birth holding grade in school and the sibling sex 
composition constant. In 11 out of 12 possible tests, the youngest child is 
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TABLE 3 ~ 


Percent Perceiving Mother as Principal Disciplinarian by Order of Birth Holding 
Sex of Subject and Family Size Constant: Unbroken Homes 





. One Male | One Female : . Four or 
Birth Order Sib Sib Two Sibs | Three Sibs More Sibs 





Males 
Oldest child -16 (32) | .43 (28) | .27 (33) | .07 (14) | .20 (10) | .25 (117) 
Middle child .22 (23) | .29 (24) | .45 (20) | .31 (67) 
Youngest child | .37 (16) | .43 (14) | .39 (18) | .50 (6) | .25 (8) | .39 (62) 

Females 
Oldest child -47 (36) | .43 (21) | .47 (32) | .27 (15) | .56 (9) .44 (113) 
Middle child -41 (22) | .27 (30) | .50 (18) | .37 (70) 
Youngest child | .55 (20) | .59 (17) | .67 (18) | .56 (9) | .40 (10) | .57 (74) 























more likely to perceive the mother in the principal disciplinary role than 
the oldest child. This result is significant by the two-sided sign test at the 
.01 level. For example, 12.5 per cent of eldest males with sisters but no 
brothers (cross sex siblings only) perceive mother as principal disciplinarian. 
Fifty-two per cent of youngest children in the same category perceive mother 
as disciplinarian. 

The relation between perception of disciplinarian and birth order also was 
tested, holding constant sex and education of mother rather than sex and 
grade in school. The pattern does not change. In each of the four tests, the 
youngest child is more likely to perceive mother as disciplinarian than the 
oldest child and all four of the 2 by 2 x? values are significant beyond the .20 
level. When the sibling sex composition is brought under control along with 
sex of the subject and education of the mother, in 11 out of the 12 possible 
tests, the youngest child is more likely to see mother in the principal disci- 
plinary role than father. 

The New England data lend support to the hypothesis that the distri- 
bution of the disciplinary function between mother and father changes with 
increase in the size of family. But certain qualifications must be noted. 
First, since the sample is heavily Catholic, we are in all probability dealing 
with families larger than the average American family. Since size of family 
was not controlled, we cannot reject the hypothesis that our results are a 
spurious function of family size. Fortunately, we were able to test the rela- 
tionship holding family size constant in the Southern sample. 


The Southern Sample 


Six per cent either failed to answer the question “Who is the principal 
disciplinarian in your family” or checked “other” rather than mother or 
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father. These, together with a few saying the mother was regularly employed 
outside the home, were removed from the analysis. 

Table 3 presents the proportion perceiving mother as principal discipli- 
narian by order of birth holding sex and family size constant. In 10 of the 12 
independent tests, the per cent perceiving mother as disciplinarian is higher 
for the last born than for the first born. In one instant, the per cent viewing 
mother as disciplinarian among the eldest and youngest is equal. The hy- 
pothesis is denied in only 1 out of the 12 tests. This result is again significant 
beyond the .01 level by the two-sided sign test. 


DISCUSSION 


Our hypothesis that the eldest child tends to perceive father as principal 
disciplinarian while the youngest child views mother as principal discipli- 
narian is confirmed in twoseparate tests. It issupported ina heavily Catholic 
sample of New England high-school students with fathers of relatively low 
education, and in a heavily Protestant sample of Southern college and high- 
school students with fathers of relatively high education. The fact that only 
a very small proportion of the variance in perception of the disciplinary 
structure is accounted for by birth order may be in part a function of the 
fact that we have been comparing youngest and oldest children from differ- 
ent families. Birth order should account for a very substantial part of the 
within-family variance when siblings in the same family are compared with 
each other. 

In 12 of 15 tests on the New England sample (Table 2), females are more 
likely to perceive mother as disciplinarian than males. This relation also 
holds in 12 of 13 tests on the Southern sample (Table 3). This suggests that 
mothers tend to punish daughters while fathers tend to punish sons. It 
seems probable, therefore, that the sibling sex distribution would also ac- 
count for part of the unexplained variance. 

We have noted that perception of the distribution of disciplinary roles 
within the family is associated with the direction of expression of anger in 
its psychophysiological, attitudinal, and behavioral forms. Data reported 
here suggest that this perception is related to order of birth and reflects a 
shift in the discipline of the older child from mother to father with arrival 
of a new child. But this does not explain why discipline by the father leads 
to the outward discharge of anger and delinquency while discipline by the 
mother leads to intropunitiveness, inhibition, and self-control. It is tempt- 
ing to speculate that the relation occurs because mothers and fathers differ 
in the type of discipline which they administer. The Gluecks, for example, 
find that parents of delinquents use more physical punishment and less “‘rea- 
soning” than parents of nondelinquents. Yet they also find that the per cent 
of mothers using physical punishment in their nondelinquent sample is ex- 
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actly the same as the per cent of fathers using physical punishment (1, p. 
132). 

The amount of discipline, as well as its distribution between mother and 
father, may prove to be relevant for control of the outward expression of 
anger. A child freed from any external control over aggression may find it 
difficult to establish internal or self-control over his anger. Further, the 
eldest child may conceivably be subjected to less total discipline than the 
youngest. Yet, if this explanation were correct, we would be forced to take 
the position that children who perceive their father as principal discipli- 
narian have been subject to a lesser total amount of discipline than children 

‘who perceive mother as principal disciplinarian. Evidence to support this 
position is lacking. 

There is evidence, however, to indicate that women are less outwardly 
aggressive in American society than men. This suggests that the mother 
may typically place more emphasis on the importance of controlling aggres- 
sion in the child than the father. When she does the disciplining, the child 
may be punished for aggressive outburst. When father is the discipli- 
narian, aggressive behavior in the child may go unpunished or even be re- 
warded. 

An alternative hypothesis lies in the degree to which punishment by the 
mother as compared with punishment by the father results in a threat to 
the flow of love and nurture to the child. In our culture, the mother is the 
principal source of nurture. When the source of frustration and the source 
of nurture are centered in the same parental role as in the case when mother 
is principal disciplinarian, the outward discharge of anger against the 
source of frustration may threaten the flow of nurture leading to inhibition 
and control of anger. When these functions are split between parental roles, 
the child can at the same time receive love from the nurturing mother and 
discharge anger against the frustrating father. Anger does not jeopardize 
the flow of nurture and therefore is not inhibited. 


SUMMARY 


Psychophysiological, attitudinal, and behavioral data indicate that the 
outward discharge of anger is associated with perception of father as prin- 
cipal disciplinarian, while intropunitiveness is associated with perception 
of mother as principal disciplinarian. 

Sletto’s research showing that delinquents come disproportionately from 
families in which there are younger siblings suggested the hypothesis that 
perception of father as disciplinarian, like delinquency, should be concen- 
trated among the first born. This hypothesis was tested in two samples and 
supported in both. Findings suggest that the disciplinary function of the 
older child is transferred from mother to father as family size increases. 
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Certain hypotheses to account for the relation between the structure of 
disciplinary roles and the direction of expression of anger are advanced. 
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Changes in Social Perception as a Function of 
The Personal Relevance of Behavior' 


Epwarp E. Jonres, Duke University 


RicHarD DECHARMS, University of North Carolina 


The present investigation is an outgrowth of an earlier stated conception 
of social perception (3) which stressed some conditions under which differ- 
ent inferences will be drawn from the same behavior of another. If the be- 
havior of a stimulus person has clearly defined consequences for the value- 
maintenance or the goal attainment of the perceiver, the perception of the 
other’s stable characteristics will proceed from a different premise than if 
the behavior has no such relevant consequences. We may refer to such 
premises as inferential sets and assume that in the former case, when an- 
other’s behavior has consequences for the perceiver, a value-maintenance 
set has been aroused. The consequent perceptions of the other’s character- 
istics will then vary greatly as a function of whether the other’s behavior 
promotes or interferes with goal attainment or the maintenance of values. 
If. the other’s behavior has no such relevant consequences even though he 
behaves in an objectively identical way, he will be perceived and evaluated 
in a different, more neutral, fashion. 

Before stating the propositions which follow from these considerations, 
it is necessary to describe briefly the experimental procedure common to 
both experiments to be reported below. Groups of five to six subjects worked 
in parallel on a series of problem-solving tasks. A criterion of over-all 
success or failure was stated at the outset, and one member of the group 
(by prearrangement) failed to meet this criterion. For half the groups, the 
failure of this single member meant that he alone did not receive the prom- 
ised reward. For the remaining groups, his failure meant that no one in the 
group received the reward. Trait ratings of this critical member were ob- 
tained before and after the tasks. The general proposition to be tested may 
now be stated as follows: since the value-maintenance set will be promoted 
to a greater extent when the failure of one affects the reward attainment of 
all, more negative characteristics will be ascribed to the failing person when 
his failure implies group failure than when it does not. More specific pre- 
dictions will be stated after the procedure of Experiment I is described in 
greater detail. 


This study was conducted in the program of the Organization Research Group 
of the Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of North Carolina. 
The O.R.G. is supported jointly by the Ford Foundation and the Office of Naval 
Research [Nonr-855(04)]. This research was partially financed by a grant to the 
senior author from the Duke University Research Council. 
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.} 
EXPERIMENT I 
Procedure 


Groups of five or six subjects, with one exception volunteers from the 
Introductory Psychology Course, met for an experiment on “group problem 
solving.”’ The one exception in each group was a role-playing confederate 
who was carefully instructed to behave in a neutral fashion and to fail a 
standard pattern of tasks. In an introductory period prior to the main 
part of the experiment, procedures (including a “quiz-program” type task) 
and instructions were introduced which attempted: (a) to arouse the mo- 
tivation of the subjects to do their best on the tasks required, (b) to en- 
courage enough interaction so that subjects would have some basis for 
their initial ratings, and (c) to give the confederate a chance to establish 
himself initially as quite intelligent. 

The subjects were told that the group problem-solving tasks were well- 
established measures of individual intelligence. Following the orientation 
procedures, the before measure (trait ratings) was introduced as a measure 
of intelligence in “that most neglected area, social sensitivity.’”’ Rating 
sheets were passed out containing 21 trait pairs such as friendly—unfriendly, 
lazy—energetic, etc., separated by a row of eight enclosed boxes, represent- 
ing the scale points to be checked by each subject. Each subject rated the 
crucial member (the failing confederate) and one other naive subject with- 
out knowing that all others were also rating the confederate. 

After the initial ratings had been completed, the experimenter told the 
subjects that the criterion of individual success and failure on the four tasks 
would be based on norms established at a rival college. The experimental 
groups were told that in order for the group to be successful and for any of 
the members to receive a monetary reward ($1.00), all would have to attain 
the stated criterion of “‘passing” three of the four tasks. If one failed, all 
failed, and no one received the reward. The control groups were told that 
any individual in the group who attained the (same) criterion would re- 
ceive the reward, regardless of how well or poorly the other subjects did. 

The four tasks involved various verbal, arithmetical, and spatial skills 
all of which had a plausible relation to intelligence. In every group, the 
confederate was the only member to fail two of the four tasks. Special de- 
ception procedures were devised to allay the suspicions of the naive sub- 
jects, and the genuineness of the confederate’s failure was uniformly accepted. 
There were generally observable differences between experimental and 
control groups in the extent to which the suspense mounted as the last task 
neared completion. Sometimes, in the ‘“common fate” treatment, a subject 
or two would act as cheer leaders, urging the confederate through the items 
in hopes that their encouragement would bring success to the subject and 
hence to the group. 
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After the tasks were completed, the experimenter announced either that 
the group (experimental condition) or one member (control condition) 
would not receive the reward, and subjects were asked to rerate the same 
two members that they had previously rated. 

The Motivation Variable. An attempt was made to vary the importance 
of “goal attainment” by preselecting subjects in terms of their achievement 
motivation following procedures described by McClelland et al. (5). Exper- 
imental and control groups were each composed of ten “highs” and ten 
“lows” (falling above and below the general class median respectively). 
Thus the experimental design was essentially a two-by-two design with 
ten subjects in each of four cells. 


Hypotheses and Results 


The main hypothesis of this first experiment is that the evaluation of 
the confederate will change more in a negative direction under experimental 
than control conditions, since his behavior prevents the subjects’ goal at- 
tainment under the former and not the latter conditions. 

A second hypothesis, which might be stated as a corollary of the first, is 
that the higher the need for achievement, the greater the difference between 
experimental and control conditions. 

It is now important to consider the nature of the dependent variable, 
the rating scale. Twenty-one trait pairs were chosen to represent three a 
priori clusters: perceived competence, perceived motivation, and likeability. In 
addition to traits judged to fall into each of these clusters, there were sev- 
eral “beta traits” (cf.4) used as fillers to inhibit an evaluative response set. 
The critical trait, dependable, was included to be evaluated on its own. 
Table 1 shows the extent to which the average change on each cluster (plus 
dependable) differ reliably from zero. 

It is apparent from & glance at the table that the average subject, regard- 
less of experimental conditions, sees the confederate as less competent and 
less highly motivated after he has failed the tasks. While there are no dif- 
ferences between the conditions with regard to perceived motivation, there 
is a significantly greater decline in perceived competence for the experi- 
mental groups than for the control groups (p < .05 by analysis of variance). 
This specific difference was uxexpected and was not replicated in the second 
experiment to be described below. It is difficult to interpret this finding un- 
less the competence cluster data are viewed as an expression of evaluative 
change through the set of ratings judged by the subject to be most appro- 
priate to the situation. 

The most direct test of the main hypothesis involves the likeability clus- 
ter. The hypothesis is not supported by the data, since there is not a sig- 
nificant difference between experimental and control groups. Moreover, 
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TABLE 1 
Experiment I: Mean Change Scores for Each Trait Cluster by Conditions 
Group 
Experimental Control 
High Low “High Low 
n Ach n Ach nm Ach n Ach 
Competence Cluster 1.60* 1.65* .88* .60* 
(Competent, intelligent, quick-witted 


and well-organized) 
Motivation Cluster 1.02* -96* 98° | .38* 

(Competitive, hard-driving, conscienti- ; 
ous, energetic, does his best) 
Likeability .10 .52* .12 .28 
(Friendly, very likeable, modest, sympa- 
thetic toward others, pleasant, consider- 
ate) 


Dependable 2.10* 1.80* 1.20* 1.00* 

















Note.—The higher the score, the greater the mean change toward negative eval- 
uation. 


*p < .05 (significantly greater than zero). 


the data actually contradict the hypothesis with regard to the variable of 
achievement motivation. Subjects who are low in achievement motivation 
show a greater negative change on likeability items than those high in 
achievement motivation. It appears that subjects with high achievement 
motivation inhibit negative evaluations of the confederate, possibly be- 
cause his failure serves to emphasize their own success by contrast. 

Since previous research has shown that “dependability” is a trait which 
is especially sensitive to changes in interpersonal perception (cf.2), it was 
hypothesized that the confederate will be seen as declining in dependability 
more under the experimental than the control situation. It was further pre- 
dicted that this change would be greater for those subjects high in achieve- 
ment motivation. The first part of this hypothesis was clearly supported 
(p < .02 by analysis of variance), but again the achievement motivation 
variable failed to discriminate. 

Thus while the confederate’s failure under conditions of common group 
fate does not result in his being rated down on the likeability cluster, he 
is seen to be significantly less dependable than the same person behaving in 
the same way under conditions of individual reward attainment. 

As a final over-all index of evaluative change, an a priori halo cluster was 
constructed by combining the 14 most clearly evaluative traits. By placing 
each subject’s “halo score”’ in a two-by-two factorial design, it was possible 
to test the main hypothesis (of greater change under experimental condi- 
tions) in terms of global evaluation. The hypothesis was confirmed at the 
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.05 level. Again the difference between highs and lows on need achievement 
was negligible. 


Discussion of Experiment I 


If one compares the reactions to a role-playing confederate under the 
experimental and control conditions of the first experiment, the results in- 
dicate that when the confederate’s behavior is relevant to (i.e., prevents) 
the goal attainment of the perceiver, he is seen as relatively less competent, 
less dependable, and the over-all evaluation of him is more negative in 
tone. However, a group of traits specifically chosen to reflect likeability 
did not discriminate between subjects in the different experimental con- 
ditions. 

There are several possible reasons for the failure of this particular pre- 
diction. It may be that a general reluctance to commit oneself to a “‘nega- 
tive likeability”’ judgment is a powerful obscurant in the present situation, 
and that the culturally grounded inhibitions behind this reluctance operate 
less in other areas of interpersonal evaluation. This would help explain the 
significant results with regard to the competence and halo clusters which 
may serve, in a sense, as surrogates for a likeability judgment. 

Of somewhat greater theoretical interest is the possibility that the pri- 
mary hypothesis needs to be qualified to take into account certain percep- 
tual preconditions. It is quite conceivable that the perceived reason for 
the confederate’s failure plays an important role in any concurrent evalu- 
ation of him. Thus, a lowered estimate of the confederate’s competence 
would lead to a different evaluative outcome than a similar reappraisal of 
the confederate’s motivation. While we had hoped to promote the latter 
judgment by having the confederate initially appear quite intelligent, the 
results clearly show a decline on both attributes, for the change scores of 
the competence and motivation clusters are correlated to a significant ex- 
tent (r for the experimental groups being +.73, for the control groups 
being +.47). 

But, if the confederate is perceived to fail as a function of inadequate 
ability, there should be less of a tendency to evaluate him negatively than 
if his failure is motivational in origin. One’s competence, by and large, is 
an attribute cluster over which the individual has little control—the sources 
of competence are in a sense external to the sphere of individual autonomy 
and responsibility. Motivation, on the other hand, is an attribute cluster 
likely to be perceived as self-caused or internally controlled by the behaver 
in question. Such considerations stem quite directly from the recent exper- 
iments of Thibaut and Riecken (7), which in turn exploded various impli- 
cations of the work of Heider (1) and Michotte (6). 

Examination of the correlation between perceived change in motivation 
and perceived change is likeability provides some support for this inter- 
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pretation. While this correlation is negligible (r = +.02) for the control 
subjects, as we would expect, the correlation rises to +.36 for the experi- 
mental subjects (p = .10). Thus it appears that there is some change in 
direct “likeability” evaluation under conditions of common group fate, 
when the confederate is seen as less motivated in the after than in the be- 
fore ratings. 

Since this relationship is a tenuous one, a second experiment was designed 
in an attempt to obtain greater control over the subject’s attribution of 
motivational versus competence change. It was also considered highly de- 
sirable to provide a direct replication of the positive findings of the first 
experiment. 


EXPERIMENT II 


In planning the second experiment, an attempt was made to preserve 
the general procedure outlined above unless there were sound reasons for 
modification. The major change involved differential instructions designed 
to induce a perceived decline either in the confederate’s motivation or his 
competence. For half the groups the instructions repeatedly stressed the 
fact that the tasks were designed to measure motivation (‘chow hard you’re 
willing to work for an incentive’’) and that they had been shown in previous 
work to be unrelated to intelligence or aptitude. In the remaining groups, 
the high relationship with standard intelligence tests was stressed. A num- 
ber of minor variations were also introduced. These are listed below. 

a. The experiment was conducted by a different experimenter, with a 
different confederate, and with subjects from a different school. 

b. A coding task was substituted for one which. made more clear-cut 
intellectual demands on the subjects. 

c. Achievement motivation was not a measured variable in Experiment 
II. 

d. Each subject was asked to rate all other subjects on the before and 
after ratings. In order to reduce the tedium of repeated ratings, 10 of the 
original 21 traits were selected to represent the same trait clusters as in 
Experiment I. “Dependability” was also included. 

In summary, this experiment was much like the first except that half the 
groups were told that the tasks definitely measured intelligence, the other 
half that they definitely did not measure intelligence. The design is again 
a two-by-two (experimental-control reward structure, and motivation- 
competence instructions) with ten subjects in each cell. 


Results 


Effectiveness of Experimertal Manipulation. The first relevant question 
concerns the extent to which the instructions were successful in inducing 
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TABLE 2 
Experiment II: Mean Change Score for Each Trait Cluster by Conditions 





Group 





Experimental Control 





Motivation Competence Motivation Competence 
Instructions Instructions Instructions Instructions 





Competence Cluster 2.05* 1.90* 1.13* 2.00* 
(Competent, intelligent, 
quick-witted) 

Motivation Cluster 2.00* 1.30* 1.15* 1.95* 
(Conscientious, does his 
best) 

Likeability Cluster .23 ‘ —.15 
(Very likeable, consider- 
ate of others, pleasant, 
modest) 

Dependable 3.00* 1.20* .20 1.10* 

















Note.—The higher the score, the greater the mean change toward negative eval- 
uation. 


*p < .05 (significantly greater than zero). 


the set to perceive failure as attributable to low motivation or lack of com- 
petence. When asked at the close of the experiment to rate the effectiveness 
of the tasks in tapping (a) motivation and (b) competence, the subjects 
generally responded in terms of the treatment to which their group had 
been assigned. Furthermore, subjects in the competence condition actually 
perform significantly better on the tasks than subjects in the motivation 
condition. (By analysis of covariance it was shown that a subject’s ratings 
were not affected by his own performance.) However, as Table 2 shows, the 
motivation versus competence instructions did not affect the subjects’ 
ratings on the relevant motivation and competence clusters. In other words, 
while the subjects perceived the tasks as measures of motivation or compe- 
tence in line with the instructions, this had little effect on whether the con- 
federate was seen as failing for reasons of motivation or ability. 

Changes in Evaluation of the Confederate. While we were not entirely suc- 
cessful in creating the conditions for a crucial test of the revised hypothesis, 
it is still meaningful to examine the changes in evaluation which did take 
place. Turning to the likeability cluster, Table 2 indicates that the results 
are in the right direction, but the predicted interaction between the exper- 
imental-control conditions and the motivation-competence conditions falls 
far short of significance. This remains true when the discrepancy between 
a subject’s rating of the confederate and his rating of the other subjects is 
used as the adjusted measure. 
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TABLE 3 
Means and Variances, Halo Cluster, Experiment II 
Groups 
Experimental Control 
Motivation | Competence Motivation Competence 
Instructions Instructions Instructions Instructions 
x* 23.0 | 17.3 14.4 18.9 
s? 114.00 | 39.34 4.49 . 90.77 











* The greater the mean change, the more negative the ‘‘after’’ evaluation. 


An a priori halo cluster was again constructed to give a test of general 
positive evaluative change. This type of measure yielded a significant dif- 
ference between experimental and control conditions in Experiment I. It 
was here predicted that there would be more negative halo in the motiva- 
tion-experimental condition than in any other combined condition. While 
this prediction is borne out by inspection, and the interaction is large 
enough to yield a significant F ratio under normal circumstances, marked 
heterogeneity of variance between subconditions makes the conventional 
F-test inapplicable. The means and variances are presented in Table 3. It 
is clear that the motivation-experimental subgroup has the largest mean, 
but there is wide variability among the individual scores composing this 
mean. While some subjects in the motivation-experimental subgroup 
changed markedly in a negative direction, a few changed very slightly. 
In the motivation-control subgroup, however, the change was uniform and 
moderate. 

In Experiment I, subjects in the experimental groups saw the confederate 
as declining more in dependability than did subjects in the control groups. 
In line with the revised hypothesis of Experiment II, this decline should be 
greater when the reason for failure is perceived to be motivational than 
when it is perceived to be a matter of competence. Table 2 shows that this 
is indeed the case. The F ratio reflecting the interaction between experi- 
mental-control and motivation-competence conditions is highly significant 
(F = 7.45, d.f. = 1 and 36). Thus, despite the fact that the two sets of 
instructions did not create differential perceptions of the confederate’s 
motivation, they did have the predicted effect on the outcome ratings of 
dependability. 

The main (revised) hypothesis of the present experiment assumes that 
there will be a greater decline in positive evaluation under experimental 
than under control conditions if the confederate’s failure is attributed to 
lack of motivation. Therefore, we would expect the correlation between 
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perceived change in motivation and perceived change in evaluation to be 
more positive under experimental than under control conditions. That is, 
the person with low motivation will be liked less under experimental than 
under control conditions. The correlations using the data from Experiment 
II were +.03 for the experimental subjects and —.21 for the control sub- 
jects. For Experiment I on the same traits (the Motivation and Like- 
ability clusters) the correlations were +.03 for the experimental subjects 
and —.28 for the control subjects. None of these correlations is significant, 
nor does either experimental] correlation differ significantly from either con- 
trol correlation. It is encouraging, however, that the differences are in the 
predicted direction in both experiments and that they are very similar in 
magnitude. 

It is somewhat surprising that the experimental group correlation is ap- 
proximately zero and the control group correlation is negative. Apparently, 
when “conscientious” and ‘‘does his best”’ are employed as an index of mo- 
tivation, the control subjects like the confederate when he is perceived to 
be poorly motivated better than when he is perceived to be highly motivated. 
Since the two motivation traits seem to be positively evaluative, this cor- 
relation is even more interesting and suggests the presence of competitive 
feeling in the control groups. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


There is evidence from both experiments that a person who behaves in 
a certain way will be perceived differently as a function of the relevance of 
his behavior to the value maintenance of the perceiver. Specifically, in both 
experiments, the failing confederate is perceived to be less dependable when 
his failure prevents others from reward attainment. Furthermore, when the 
tasks are presented as measures of motivation in Experiment II, this de- 
cline in perceived dependability is clearly greater than when the tasks are 
presented as an intelligence test. By inference, the degree to which the con- 
federate is seen as responsible for behavior which causes the group to fail 
is a definite factor in evaluating his dependability. The correlational data 
bear this out in a more tentative way with regard to his “‘likeability.”’ Ob- 
jectively, this contingency between change in perceived motivation and 
change in evaluation is not entirely reasonable because an incompetent but 
highly motivated person can be equally obstructive as far as goal attain- 
ment is concerned. Subjectively, however, when the locus of phenomenal 
casuality is perceived as internal to the agent of frustration, negative eval- 
uation is more severe. 

These related experiments may be seen as a demonstration of the effects 
of set on the perception of the characteristics of others. Different inferences 
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will be drawn from the same behavior, as a function of the set promoted 
by the structure of the social situation. The behavior of others does not 
appear to have a constant meaning, and the attribution of stable character- 
istics to the behaver is dependent on the significance of his behavior for the 
perceiver’s own value-maintenance of goal attainment. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments were conducted in an effort to demonstrate that dif- 
ferent inferences will be drawn from the same behavior when this behavior 
does or does not have personal relevance for the perceiver. A common ex- 
perimental procedure was adopted for both experiments which involved 
the ultimate failure of a confederate to meet the announced norms on a 
series of tasks. The personal relevance of this failure was varied by initially 
announcing that the attainment of a monetary reward would either be on 
a group or ““common fate’’ basis (experimental groups) or on an individual 
achievement basis (control groups). In the first experiment, subjects were 
preselected in terms of their general achievement motivation, in an attempt 
to vary the importance of attaining the reward. In the second experiment, 
achievement motivation was not a measured variable, but the tasks were 
presented as either measures of motivation or intelligence. The main hy- 
potheses and results of both experiments may be summarized as follows: 

1. When the reward attainment of each subject depends on the success- 
ful performance of all subjects, rather than being determined on an individ- 
ual basis, (a) a failing subject will be seen as relatively less likeable, (b) 
across all evaluative traits there will be a greater negative halo, and (c) the 
failing subject will be seen as less dependable in the former than in the lat- 
ter condition. The results show that (a) is not supported by either exper- 
iment, (b) is supported by Experiment I, and as predicted in Experiment 
II under “motivation instructions” (although heterogeneity of variance 
precludes a rigorous test), and (c) is supported by both experiments. It is 
important to note that both negative halo increase and dependability de- 
cline are greater when the tasks are presented as measures of motivation 
in the second experiment —i.e., when the locus of causality is internal to 
the subject who fails. 

2. There will be a higher correlation between perceived motivation de- 
cline and likeability decline under experimental than control conditions. 
The results show that, while the correlations in neither experiment differ 
significantly from each other, they are both in the predicted direction. 

While the results of the present investigations are generally in line with 
theoretical expectations, it is clear that there are many difficulites in con- 
trolling social stimulus cues to yield uniform and consistent patterns of 
inference. Nevertheless, the results of the present research seem to encour- 
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age the belief that progress in understanding the processes of social per- 
ception can be served by such experimental attempts. 
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